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HE World Fellowship of Faiths opened their 1937 

convocation at the City Temple on Tuesday, May 18th. 

The Rt. Hon. George Lansbury, M.P., was in the chair. 

This opening session took the form of an “ All Faiths 
Coronation Celebration." “ Peace and Progress through World 
Fellowship ” was discussed by Sir Don Baron Jayatilaka, Kt., 
a Buddhist ; Diwan Bahadur Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, a 
Hindu; Sir Robert Waley Cohen, K.B.E. a Jew; Khan 
Bahudur Sir Abdul Qadir, Kt., a Moslem; and by eminent 
representatives of the Christian, Sikh and Zoroastrian Faiths, 
including Mrs. Clarence Gasque, International Director of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths. 

The Prayers of Eleven Faiths were read by the audience, led 
by Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh, a Sikh. The Anthem of the 
Universal (attributed to Sir Walter Scott) was sung to the tune 
of * God Save the King." A Special Coronation Prayer for 
the safety and success of the King as Constitutional Head of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and as the Defender of the 
Faith of all His peoples was presented. 


This meeting (open to the public, without admission charges) 
was the opening session of four months of meetings of the 
International Assembly of the World Fellowship of Faiths. 

* * * * ж 

We feel it very necessary to comment upon Мг. Desmond’s 
appreciation of Charcot in his article * The Mystical Fact of 
Faith Healing " which appeared in our last issue. Mr. Desmond 
succeeds in confusing quite a few issues. There is not, nor can 
there be any connection between faith-healing and the ignoble 
antics of the French charlatan. It is almost certain that without 
Charcot, Freud would not have over-emphasised the significance 
of sex—a significance which we are almost entitled to régard as 
an obsession. And the fact that no person can be hypnotised 
against his will in no way removes the practice from the realms 
of black magic. These are only a few of the errors that arise when 
occultism has its genesis in the séance room. Again, Mesmer has 
no real place in scientific medicine, his was a loftier mind employ- 
ing a loftier method than that indulged in by those whom Mr. 
Desmond considers to be his lineal descendants. Mesmer was a 
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mystic whose principles are not to be confounded with those of 


the “schools” of Vienna or Nantes. Charcot's claims on the 
notice of posterity reside in his gifts as a cultivator of hysteria. 
к P я P + 

Hysteria in any form is to be guarded against. It takes subtle 
forms. Record attendances at spiritualistic meetings may be an 
expression of it. The craze for dancing to jazz bands is another. 
We are living too close to them to say whether the difference 
between them is one of kind or of degree. Rigid control of 
emotion is a sine qua non to the study of the occult, and none but 
strong-minded persons should entertain the idea of ritualistic 
initiation. The timid searcher who is possessed of a genuine 
and critical love of some art form, who is able correctly to 
tabulate his emotional responses to great music, literature and 
various natural phenomena, is already in possession of a few 
notes of the cosmic scale, meditation upon which will probably 
complete for him a lower tetrachord in this incarnation, has no 
need of initiation. There is happiness in simplicity and in living 
close to nature. We can live too much in the intellect, and too 
much in books. 

B * ж ж ж 

А surprising letter reached us the other day. We were 
informed that occultism in any shape or form is subversive, that 
the real aims behind it are communism and greed for power, 
etc., etc., and that our recent reference to the “ vice of blind 
patriotism " supplied proof that THE Морекх Mystic is no 
better than it ought to be! The context of the article from which 
the quotation was extracted needs no defence. Let us say here 
that THE Mopern Mystic believes in the duty of the individual 
to the State—a duty that remains a duty whatever form of govern- 
ment may happen to be in power. For the mystic, as we have 
said before, has nothing to do with politics. The laws of reincar- 
nation and Karma being true, it follows that nations as well as 
individuals are subject to them. The individual must share in the 
Karma of the nation into which he is born. But when an occultist tells 
us (and it bas happened) that his particular country has been chosen 
to leaven the rest with its greater culture and so on and so forth, 
it becomes necessary to look askance both at him and at the alleged 
source of his teachings. Neither do we think that the good mystic 
will be too loud in his condemnation of the churches. Occult 
knowledge is one thing, and good, clean living is another. When 
the former is missing, the second is more than a good substitute ! 

* * * * * 

In this issue we commence a new series on Astrology. It is 
different from anything that has been published in England 
hitherto, and will certainly cause a great deal of discussion 
especially in more orthodox circles. The general thesis is 
that the individual’s general life trend and particularly the events 
which are the result of, or give rise to important spiritual changes 
can be deduced from a scientific examination of the pre-natal 
star map. Mr. Seeker will show that the after-birth life cycles are 
inherent in the cycles of the moon following conception. 

x * * ж ж * 

With the present instalment, Dr. Stein concludes his short 
survey of the life and work of Rudolf Steiner. In our next issue 
there will commence a new series of four articles devoted to 
Helena P. Blavatsky. To prevent any possible confusion readers 
should note that the articles have the approval of the Theosophical 


Society and are therefore completely authoritative. 
ж ж ж ж ж 


Dr. Stein has written а new series of six articles, the first of 
which will appear in our next issue. Actually, the articles are 
lectures delivered privately by Dr. Stein under the general title 
of * Chords in Life's Rhythm.” The subject matter is, however, 
much more practical and objective than the title would suggest, 
the individual lectures being Nomad Turns Gardener, Iron Meets 
Greek, Alexander in Search of a Conquest, The Evolution of Individual 
Love, Individuality and Social Community, and, The Economic Battle- 
field. The discerning reader will find in the new series not a 
restatement of ideas of Dr. Rudolf Steiner, but a particularly 
brilliant and individual extension of them. Whether or not the 
reader finds himself in agreement with the author, no finality of 
judgment will be possible without first of all going to a little 
trouble in order to understand the advanced basis upon which 
Dr. Stein proceeds to build up his thesis. 


ж ж ж ж ж 


Readers, especially those living іп London and the Ноте 
Counties, who were interested in the article by Mrs. Pease on 
Practical Occultism in Agriculture which appeared in our last issue, 
and who would like to visit Bray, the headquarters of the Anthro- 
posophical Agricultural Foundation, may like to join an excursion 
on July roth. It has been organised by our contributor, Dr. ₪ 
Kolisko, and full information may be obtained from this office. 
Should the response from readers be large enough, we shall hire 
a charabanc to leave some central point in London. Intending 
excursionists should write to the Editor before July 6th. The 
Old Mill House at Bray (near Maidenhead), built originally in the 
reign of King John, has a large market garden cultivated entirely 
on the lines described by Mrs. Pease in her article. There will be 
a short address explanatory of the work being done at Bray. 
Light refreshments will be obtainable. In the event of this initial 
experiment meeting with success, it will be the first of a series of 
excursions to places of historic or other interest. 

* ж * ж * 

A limited number of back numbers of THE MopERN Mystic 
containing the three previous instalments of Dr. Stein’s “ Life 
and Work of Rudolf Steiner " are available. We have received 
requests from many parts of the world for the April-May number 
which contained a full-page reproduction of Dr. Steiners 
photograph. 

* * * ж * 

We have now received from America a further consignment 
of books published by the Rosicrucian Order. Alcuin's transla 
tion of the lost book of Jasher—a beautiful specimen of the 
printer’s craft—and Dr. H. Spencer Lewis’s The Mystical Life of 
Jesus are specially recommended. Readers will be interested in 
the reproduction on the next page of three pages of the original 
of the Book of Jasher. 

* * * * * 

With this issue, THE Морекм Mystic completes the first 
half of its first volume. We have subscribers in Lima, Warsaw, 
Cairo, Lisbon, Trinidad, the Gold Coast, the Phillipine Islands, 
the U.S.A., Canada, South Africa, Shanghai, and in many 
European countries. To these far-away friends, to our readers at 
home and to our advertisers we offer our thanks for their support. 
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HE Comte de St. Germain, the riddle of the eighteenth 

century, is an inexhaustible source of interest to three 

types of mind. The curious in tales of marvels and 

mystery may sup their fill from the records of the doings 
of the * Wonderman." Serious historians, dismissing the 
marvels with a curt “ Charlatan,” puzzle their brains in vain 
efforts to discover how the charlatan managed to become the 
friend and counsellor of kings and queens; to follow the track 
of his mysterious appearances and disappearances, under many 
names, in the courts of Europe, and to trace the hidden part he 
played in the troubled politics of the times. Students of mysti- 
cism and occultism alone hold the clue by which the strange 
medley of fact and fiction may be made to assume a pattern and 
a meaning. 

The only mystery left about St. Germain's birth is the 
reason why it was kept a secret. This secrecy gave rise to all 
sorts of wild guesses, ranging from the bastard issue of royalty 
to the low-born son of an Alsatian Jew. It is now generally 
accepted that he was the third son of Franz Leopold, Prince 
Ragoczy of Transylvania. It appears that the executors of this 
Prince's will were members of the French Royal Family, and that 
the revenues of landed property bought with legacies left to his 
third son were invested in the Hótel de Ville in Paris. This 
explains why Louis XV is said to have known St. Germain's 
parentage. The Count openly used the name of Prince Ragoczy 
in Leipzig in 1777. He also told his friend and pupil Prince 
Charles of Hesse-Cassel that it was his real name, and that he had 
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been placed as a child under the care of Gian Gascone de Medici, 
the last Grand Duke of Tuscany. There seems to be no doubt 
that he was Prince Ragoczy in the physical body which he used, 
but there is still an element of occult mystery about his identity, 
which will be considered later. 

According to the descriptions of his personal appearance, 
given by various contemporaries, St. Germain was extremely 
handsome. He was rather above middle height with a graceful 
figure, shapely limbs, and elegant hands and feet. He had black 
hair, a brown skin, regular features and very beautiful dark eyes, 
over which one lady waxes ecstatic, as well as over his dimpled 
chin and charming smile, which revealed the most perfect teeth 
in the world. His countenance bore the stamp of genius, his 
courtly manners and distinguished presence gave evidence of 
noble birth. He dressed with rich simplicity and quiet good 
taste, say the chroniclers, rather contradicting themselves by 
adding that he generally appeared blazing with magnificent 
diamonds on fingers, snuff-box, watch, buttons and shoe-buckles. 
It sounds rather ostentatious than quiet, but possibly there was a 
purpose in it. In spite of his princely liberality to the poor, and 
the fact that he never asked or accepted anything for himself, the 
rumour was persistent that he was a fortune-hunter, a penniless 
adventurer, with no known source of income. Some credited 
him with the art of making gold, which might be open to sus- 
picion, but the diamonds were also said to be home-made, and 


there they were, outshining those of royalty, and with every 
jeweller in the land ready to pay vast sums for them. It should 
have been difficult to make a charge of penury stick to a man who 
went about literally blazing with visible means of subsistence, 

St. Germain stated that he had learned the art of makin 
diamonds from certain Brahmans of India who taught him the 
artificial crystallisation (“ quickening ") of pure carbon.* He 
could also melt jewels and transform several small stones into 
one large gem. 

The list of his accomplishments is amazing and unending, 
He was a finished musician and composer, played several instru- 
ments, especially the violin on which he is said to have rivalled 
Paganini. He painted in oils and had some secret method of 
imparting brilliancy to his colours, which he refused to reveal, 
He spoke German, English, French, Italian and Portuguese like 
a native, with Sanscrit, the classic tongues, and various Oriental 
languages thrown in. He had travelled all over Europe, and in 
Africa, India, and China, and had spent several years at the 
Court of the Shah of Persia. He was a great chemist and physi- 
cian, and deeply versed in philosophy and the secret arts. As a 
contemporary summed it up: “ St. Germain knows everything.” 

When this marvellous person was brought to the Court of 
Louis XV by the Maréchal de Belle-Isle, the King received him 
like a friend, gave him a suite of apartments in the royal Chateau 
de Chambord, and admitted him to the intimate court circle of 
Mme de Pompadour. St. Germain immediately became the rage 
in Paris. The excitement increased when the rumour got about 
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that he had the secret of perpetual youth and had lived for 
centuries. 

The story originated in Mme de Pompadour's salon. The 
old Countess de Gergy, who had been in Venice in her youth, 
when her husband was ambassador, after regarding St. Germain 
with puzzled curiosity, inquired if his father had been in Venice 
about the year 1710. The Count replied that he had lost his 
father long before that date, but was there himself then and had 
the pleasure of her acquaintance. 

“ You kindly admired some Barcarolles of my composition, 
and we used to sing them together.” 

“Impossible ! " cried the old lady, “ it is fifty years ago, the 
Count de St. Germain I knew in Venice was about forty-five, and 
you cannot be more than that now.” 

“I am very old, Madame,” said the smiling Count. 

“ But then you must be nearly a hundred ! " 

* That is not impossible," replied St. Germain, and added 
so many details of their former acquaintance, that the Countess was 
both convinced and terrified, and cried out that he must be a devil. 

An addition to this story, to which several old gentlemen 
bore witness, is that in Venice St. Germain had given the Countess 
an elixir which had enabled her to retain the appearance of 
twenty-five, for a quarter of a century. In that case she would 


hardly have been so surprised at his power to preserve his own 
וו‎ —  d—— 


* Theosophical Glossary —Blavatsky-—p. 287. 
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youth. However, there is a great deal of contemporary evidence 
that St. Germain appeared to be between forty-five and fifty for 
many years, and not more than sixty at the time of his alleged 
death, though Prince Charles of Hesse states that when St. 
Germain came to Cassel, he said that he was eighty-eight. 

The belief that St. Germain had lived for centuries was 
based on the fact that he described historical persons and scenes 
as though he had known the former personally, and had been an 
eye-witness of the latter. It must be remembered that the theory 
of reincarnation was unknown in Europe in the eighteenth 
century. Nowadays such claims 
would be regarded as a real or 
pretended power to remember 
past lives. Itis reported that Louis 
XV once said to St. Germain : 

* [s it true, Count, that you 
are centuries old ? " 

To which he replied : 

“ It amuses me to let people 
believe it, Sire, I do not make 
them do so.” 

* But the truth, Count? ” 
said the king. 

“ Sire, the truth might be 
incomprehensible ! ” 

It would have been incom- 
prehensible, no doubt, but the 
story does not tally with the state- 
ment that the king knew that he 
was Prince Ragoczy. 

From the memoirs of Baron 
Gleichen and other sources, 
we learn that many of the wild ARS 
tales about St. Germain circu- \\ 
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lating in Paris, were traced to ‚ — v \ 
the * Bright Young Things ” of ₪=--- yi 
those days. They introduced a DN 


young wag nicknamed “Milord 
Gower,” because of his clever 
mimicry of the English, as the 
Count de St. Germain into the 
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research in public archives, and private collections, seeking 
official documents in connection with St. Germain’s political 
activities. The invaluable result of her labours may be found in 
her book, The Comte de St. Germain, the Secret of Kings. She was 
collecting material for a second volume, but died before her task 
was completed. Her book also contains a well-documented 
chapter showing St. Germain’s connection with the Templars, 
Rosicrucians, Masons, Martinists, and other secret mystic societies 
in Austria, Hungary and Paris. 

Among the Rosicrucian students of alchemy in Vienna, 
were two brothers, Rudolph 
and Franz Gráffer, who became 
disciples of St. Germain. In 1846 
Franz published a book about 
life in Vienna* in which he tells 
strange stories about St. Germain. 
They are written in a peculiar 
cryptic style, and are too long to 
quote in full. A brief summary 
of three will be of interest, the 
first being an account of one of 
St. Germain's magical feats, and 
the others of two remarkable in- 
terviews. 

The display of magic took 
place in the house of “ the young 
Count Max Lamberg," who was 
afterwards chamberlain to the 
Emperor Joseph 11, and travel- 
led with St. Germain in 1770, so 
the date must have been much 
earlier than that. 

A mysterious stranger was 
staying at the * Wild Man" 
hostel in Vienna. No one knew 
his name, they called him the 
“Unknown.” He was bidden 
to a social gathering by the 
Count. The conversation turned 
on the Indian fig-tree trick. 

* That is nothing," said the 


Salons below the court circles, 
where he drew the long-bow 
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Unknown. He bade a lackey 
bring him some lettuce and re- 


more and more, according to the 


credulity of his audience, claim- О aed oca att 


ing intimate acquaintance with 
Jesus Christ, the Virgin Mary and 
her mother, to say nothing of 


Madame Pontius Pilate, with a From the frontispiece of “ The Comte de St. Germain" published by tbe Theosophical 
/ ў Publishing House, London. 


levity and bad taste of which the 
real St. Germain could never 
have been guilty. 

Though he moved in the social world of Paris, the mysterious 
Count was ever a being apart. He sat at the tables of the great, 
but was never known to eat or drink in public. In his private 
apartments, where a laboratory had been fitted up for him, he 
lived in the simplest fashion, and gathered round him a group of 
earnest students whom he taught in secret. 

Mrs. Isabel Cooper-Oakley, an early member of the Theo- 
sophical Society, travelled about Europe and devoted years of 
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mains of yenison. The room was 
too small for his purpose, so the 
company adjourned to the great 
ballroom. The stranger took a 
box of earth from his pocket, 
strewed it in a saucer and placed 
a piece of lettuce on it. A 
delicate growth unfolded. He 
flung the saucer to the ground so 
that it was shattered to fragments. In a few moments the room 
was transformed into a forest, with thickets, trees, and clumps of 
pine, a breeze blowing through them perfumed the air. The 
stranger waved his handkerchief, the forest took on a cultivated 
appearance and was transformed into a delightful park, with 
lawns, flower-beds and paths. 

* There is your phantom park,” said the stranger to the Count. 


ntl | Said 


** Kleine Wiener Memoiren.” 
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Then he took some shreds and bones of venison, put them 
on a plate, poured a thick mixture from a jar over them, stirred, 
blew on it, and flung the plate down. Three muttered words, a 
wave of his handkerchief, and six young roes leapt from the 
thicket and lay down at the ladies' feet. 

Evading the homage of the assembly, the magician dis- 
appeared among the trees, and was seen no more. 

The park lasted till sunrise, when the gardener saw it 
dissolve to an ethereal vapour and vanish like trails of smoke. 
Nothing remained but the bits of broken crockery. A very 
pretty maya | 

These marvels came to the ears of the great Baron von 
Swieten at the Imperial Court. He heard also that the Unknown 
had appeared at the meetings of some fraudulent alchemists, 
exposed their tricks, and had himself transmuted twelve pounds 
of lead into solid gold. The Unknown was leaving Vienna on 
the morrow ; the Baron sought him in his lodging at midnight. 
The landlord directed the visitor up a dirty narrow staircase to a 
door on which the words were written in chalk, “ Enter without 
knocking.” 

The room was dark save for a dim radiance emanating from 
the figure of a man sitting upright in an armchair. He rose, 
touched a brass candlestick, and the room was flooded with light. 
The visitor started back. 

“ There is no danger, Sir,” said the magician. “ It is com- 
bustible air-gas. It will be common in the next century. This is 
only an anticipation.” 

The visitor apologised for the late hour of his call. The 
Unknown replied that it was never night for him ; he was beyond 
the necessity of wasting a third of life in sleep. No names were 
asked or given on either side ; they understood each other. 

A long conversation is reported by Griffer, in the course of 
which the Unknown said that he would give the visitor his 
portrait as a keepsake for the ladies. Some thin rectangular 
plates of silver lay among the writing materials on the table. 
The magician took one and held it close to the light, gazing 
steadily at it, as if looking in a mirror. He handed it to the 
visitor, who stared at it in amazement. It was a perfect portrait 
of the magician, who said : 

“ This is merely an anticipation, like all my other inven- 
tions. . . . People are astonished only by the yet undiscovered, 
and uninvented. . . . You will have Dedalus and better in the 
next century. . . . This art of facsimile portrait making will be 
invented by a Frenchman. . . .” 

The magician's last words, as the visitor took his leave were : 
* Educate and beautify yourselves and your lives." 

It is a pity that Griffer waited fifty years, or more, to make 
these prophecies known. The scoffer may justly argue that gas 
and photography were in use before the book was published. 
But what about “ You shall have Dzdalus and better?” Deda- 
lus, who made himself wings to fly across the sea ! 

Griffer gives an account of an interview between his brother 
Rudolph and S:. Germain, at a later date. Rudolph was a rich 
and prominent citizen of Vienna; he kept a book-shop which 
was a rendezvous for scholars from all parts of the world, and 
for the group of Rosicrucian Alchemists who had a famous 
laboratory in the Landstrasse. One day the group was thrilled 
by the news that the great St. Germain was in Vienna. Rudolph 
found his clerk amazed beyond words by the visit of a remarkable 
stranger, of whose appearance he gave a glowing description. 


He walked in, said as if speaking to himself: **I live in the 
Felderhof, the room where Leibrietz lodged in 1713," and was 
gc onc. 

Graffer hurried to the Felderhof, where St. Germain was 
known as * the American gentleman." He was out and nobody 
knew when he would be back. Gráffer went in search of his 
fellow-student Baron Linden. They felt impelled to drive at full 
speed to the laboratory in the Landstrasse. They found the door 
unlocked and St. Germain seated within calmly reading Para- 
celsus. The clerk's description seemed poor beside the kingly 
dignity of their visitor. His whole figure shone with a bright 
radiance. He rose to meet them, and greeted them in French by 
their names; the sweetness of his voice charmed their 
hearts. 

In the course of an extraordinary conversation, St. Germain 
took a pen in each hand and wrote a letter with both hands at 
once. When held to the light the two sheets of paper were as 
identical as two impressions from the same copper-plate, At 
last he made a gesture of farewell, and said: “ I am leaving you. 
Do not visit me. You will see me once again. I leave tomorrow 
night. I am needed in Constantinople, then in England, where 
I have to prepare two discoveries—railways and steamships— 
you will have them in the next century. . . . Towards the end 
of the century I will disappear from Europe and go to Asia to the 
region of the Himalaya. I need rest. I must rest. In exactly 
eighty-five years people will see me again. Farewell, I love you!” 
He made a gesture of dismissal. The two students left the room, 
completely overwhelmed. At that moment there was a heavy 
shower of rain, and a clap of thunder. They returned to the 
laboratory for shelter. St. Germain had disappeared. 

The light emanating from St. Germain himself, mentioned 
in both these narratives is one of the Siddhis of the Adept— 
Patanjali says: “ By concentrating his mind on the vital energy 
called Samana, the ascetic acquires the power to appear as if 
blazing with light” (III 41). 

W. Q. Judge, in his commentary, states that he had seen 
this himself * on several occasions when in company with one 
who had acquired the power. The effect was as if the person had 
a luminousness under the skin." 

It is impossible in a short article to deal with the intricacies 
of St. Germain's secret political work. Mrs. Cooper-Oakley 
quotes a letter from Voltaire to Frederick of Prussia, April 15th, 
1758, in which he says that the secret of the Prime Ministers of 
England, France, and Austria, at that date was said to be known 
only to one man : ** A M. de St. Germain, who supped formerly 
at Trent with the Council Fathers, and who will probably have 
the honour of seeing your Majesty in the course of fifty years. 
He is a man who never dies, and who knows everything." 

The same author also gives an account of St. Germain's 
efforts to avert the horrors of the French Revolution, by warning 
Marie Antoinette, and endeavouring to get an interview with 
Louis XVI, in order to persuade him to get rid of his incom- 
petent Minister, Maurepas. These interesting details are taken 
from a rare book, Souvenirs sur Marie Antoinette by the Countess 
d'Adhémar. Some writers consider these memoirs apocryp 
but Mrs. Cooper-Oakley gives good reasons for believing them 
to be genuine. | : 

It also appears to have been part of St. Germain’s mission 
to bring about unity between all the mystical Societies of that 
date, many of which had an ** Unknown Head,” who is now said 
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to have been St. Germain himself. He was one of the repre- 
sentatives of the French Masons at their Convention in Paris in 
1785, together with St. Martin, Mesmer, and Cagliostro. The 
same four names are also among those who were present at a 
great Masonic Congress held at Wilhelmsbad, also in 1785, in 
order to bring about a conciliation between the various sects of 
Rosicrucians, Kabalists, Illuminati, Humanitarians, etc. 

These records are often quoted to prove that St. Germain 
did not die in 1784, as was universally reported. His adherents 
maintained that he was not dead, but had merely withdrawn 
from public sight. Yet there is an entry in the church register at 
Eckernförde which reads : “ Deceased on February 27th, buried 
on March 2nd, 1784 the so-called Comte de St. Germain and 
Weldon—further information not known—privately deposited 
in this church.” Legal notice of his death was also given by the 
Mayor and Council of Eckernfórde and creditors to his estate 
were called upon to send in their claims. 

Who and what was St. Germain from the point of view of 
occultism? In Theosophical literature he is often called the 
eighteenth-century messenger of the Great Lodge of Adepts. 
But it may be claimed that he was one of the Adepts in person 
rather than the messenger, for he was the Master and teacher of 
Mesmer, the messenger. Blavatsky says of the latter: “ It was 
the Council of ‘ Luxor’ which selected him—according to the 
orders of the * Great Brotherhood '—to act in the eighteenth 
century as their usual pioneer, sent in the last quarter of every 
century to enlighten a small portion of the Western nations in 
occult lore. It was St. Germain who supervised events in this 
сазе; and later Cagliostro was commissioned to help. . . .” 

She adds that Mesmer was an “ initiated member " of the 
Brotherhood of Luxor. It is well known that both Mesmer and 
Cagliostro were pupils and disciples of St. Germain. 

It was from the Luxor Lodge that the first communications 
from the Adepts were received by Colonel Olcott in America 
when the Theosophical Society was founded. 

The nineteenth-century Sphinx says of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Man of Mystery: “ Count St. Germain was certainly the 
greatest Oriental Adept Europe has seen during the last cen- 
turies. But Europe knew him not.” 

One of the Mahatmas speaks of St. Germain and Cagliostro 
as “presumably Ewropeans.” St. Germain himself said that he 
would retire to the Himalayas, at a time when the Himalayan 
Brotherhood had never been publicly spoken of. 

There is certainly some occult mystery about St. Germain’s 
identity. His friend and pupil, Charles of Hesse, who must have 
known the truth, says as he was told to say, that St. Germain 
told him that he was Prince Ragoczy and had been educated by 
the Duke of Medici, but he adds, at the risk of appearing to doubt 
his friend's word: “ I cannot in truth guarantee his birth, but 
that he was tremendously protected by the Duke of Medici I 
have learnt from another source.” 

Many members of the House of Medici were students of the 
secret wisdom. Did the Prince Ragoczy die in his youth, and did 
the Eastern Adept enter and re-animate his body, perhaps with 
the Duke's knowledge and connivance ? We cannot solve the 
mystery ; we can but wonder on till Truth makes all things plain. 

Whoever St. Germain may have been, and whatever his 
purpose, we know that it failed, as all previous attempts 
М failed, ‘The Mahatma says, speaking of the Rosicrucian 
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* Rosencranz taught orally, Saint Germain recorded the 
good doctrines in figures, and his only exciphered MS. remained 
with his staunch friend and patron the benevolent German 
Prince from whose house and in whose presence he made his last 
exit—Home, Failure, dead failure | ”’* 

One chronicler, amidst much that is worthless, makes this 
significant remark : 

“During the last two years of his life the Count de St. 
Germain seemed to be consumed by an insurmountable sadness.” 

It seems a glimpse of the selfless sorrow of the Adept, self- 
doomed to live throughout the cycles, unthanked and unper- 
ceived by men. Woe for the living Dead, and helpless pity for 
the men of Karmic sorrow, whom he seeks to guide, but may not 
compel. 


( 
ancer 
by Clare Camaron 


On the brink of the tangible world in the twilight he lies, 
Asleep or awake I know not, veiled are his eyes, 

Intent on the mirror of Being his vision perceives 

Under the rocks and the petals, the flesh, the wings and the leaves. 


The Past is there and the Future, the Real and the Shadow also. 
Under the Moon’s enchantment, shall he then read and know 
How he may steel his spirit against the hope and the fear 

That in the mirror of Maya to the psyche appear ? 


He sees there the heavy-laden, the weak and the oppressed, 
Raises his hand protective to draw them unto his breast. 
Vibrant his heart to Isis, until he shall find her Lord 

Osiris who rules and created Nature’s rhythm and chord. 


Then rise, O child of the Moon, from the brink of the pool, 
No longer the slave of dreams, of sensation the tool. 

Lift thy face to the Sun, whose illuming light 

Reveals the inherent truth in the visions of night. 


So shall thy sight be prophecy, and the sensitive strings 
Become the harp for the music of heavenly wings, 

He who is Mind thy wayward heart shall control, 

And the image of Spirit shine forth in the lake of the soul. 


* * Mahatma Letters” p. 280, 
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HE philosophical writings of the famous nineteenth- 

century Danish writer Sóren Kierkegaard are much in 

vogue in Europe to-day in intellectual circles but his 

writings are mostly unavailable in English. I have 
therefore translated part of a famous essay in which he propounds 
some of his zsthetic ideas in connection with music in order to 
familiarise the reader with them before proceeding to discuss 
them. 


* Since the hour when my soul was most deeply seized by 
Mozart's music and inclined before it in humble admiration it has 
often been both a delightful and quickening occupation to reflect 
upon it as that hellenic contemplation of the world—according 
to which it is called Cosmos, since it appears a well-ordered 
unity, a tasteful and transparent work of the spirit which forms 
and interpenetrates it—as that gay and serene way of contempla- 
ting in a higher order of things, a world of the Ideal so here also 
an ordering wisdom reigns which in an admirable way brings 
together all that is related one to another: Axel with Volborg, 
Homer with the Trojan War, Raphael with Catholicism, Mozart 
with Don Juan. 

There is a miserable incredulity which presents itself with 
a learned air. It says : such mutual approaches are accidental and 
it finds in them nothing but a fortunate collision of different 
powers in the game of life. It takes it as accidental that two lovers 
meet, as accidental that they loved one another; there might be 
a hundred other maidens with whom he could have been just 


as happy, whom he might have loved just as tenderly. Such 
incredulity supposes that many a poet has lived who might have 
become as immortal as Homer if the latter had not just already 
used up the splendid material, many a composer just as undying 
as Mozart if only the opportunity had offered itself. Now, for 
all mediocrities this is a marvellously consoling and soothing idea 
by means of which they and all like them imagine that it is a pure 
mistake of Fate, a world-wide error that they have not become 
as excellent as certain others. Thus there spreads a cheapening 
optimism. 

But to every high-minded person, to every aristocrat to 
whom it is less important to make something of oneself in this 
miserable fashion than to forget oneself in the contemplation of 
true greatness this is naturally a horror whereas it is a holy bliss 
and delight to see what belongs together united. Such marriages 
are fortunate but not by chance; for they require two factors 
whereas chance belongs to the unarticulated interruptions of 
Fate. This divine collaboration of forces is the good fortune of 
history, making the feast and gala days in the course of the years. 
The accidental has only one factor: It is an accident that Homer 
found in the Trojan War the most pregnant epic material con- 
ceivable. Fortune has two factors: it is a special luck that the 
most pregnant epic material was given to a Homer. Here the 
emphasis is as much on Homer as on the material. Whence 
comes the deep harmony which informs every product we call 
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classical. So it is with Mozart. It is a piece of good fortune that 
this unique—in a deeper sense—musical subject was given to no 
other than Mozart. 


With his Don Juan Mozart enters the small immortal band 
of men whose names and works time will not forget since 
eternity remembers them and although it may be unimportant 
to each one among this band whether he stands high or low— 
since, in a certain sense, all stand equally high, being infinitely 
high—although here struggle for the highest or lowest place is 
just as childish as a struggle for the first place at Confirmation 
before the altar yet 1 am childish enough or, rather, like a young 
girl 1 am so in love with Mozart that cost what it may I must 
place him first. And I will go to the Verger, the Pastor, the 
Prior and the Bishop, yes, to the whole Consistory to beg and 
implore them to grant my request and will summon the whole 
congregation for the same purpose. And if they won't listen and 
grant my childish wish then I shall withdraw from the whole 
company, sever myself from their ways of thought, make a new 
sect which will not only put Mozart highest but will know no 
other but Mozart. And I shall ask Mozart to forgive me if his 
music instead of inspiring me to great deeds has turned me into 
a fool who has lost the little sense he had so that I now spend 
my time in melancholy, humming softly what I don't understand, 
what hovers round me like spirits day and night. Immortal 
Mozart, you to whom I owe everything, to whom I owe it that 
once again my soul has lost itself in wonder, yes, is thrilled to its 
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depths, to whom I owe it that I have not gone through this life 
without being deeply shaken, that I have not died without having 
loved even though my love has been unfortunate! What wonder 
then that I am more jealous of his glory than of the happiest 
moments of my life, more jealous of his immortality than of my 
ownexistence ! Yes, should he be taken away, his name erased then 
the one pillar would fall which till now has prevented everything 
collapsing for me into a frightful chaos, a terrible nothingness. 
Yet, indeed, I need not fear that his place in the kingdom of 
the gods will be at any time denied but I must be prepared to see 
my claim to put him in the first place considered childish. And 
although I am not thinking of being in the least ashamed of my 
childishness, although it keeps on having for me an ever greater 
significance than any exhaustive observation just because it is 
inexhaustible, although 1 do not think it necessary to justify 
myself yet I shall try to prove its well-founded claim by means 
of a calm discussion. { 
The fortunate thing in classical creation, what makes its 
classicism and immortality is the complete oneness, yes unity of 
these two components. This unity is so absolute that a later 
reflecting time will scarcely be able to keep apart in thought what 
is inwardly connected without the risk of misunderstanding. 
If one should say, for example, that Homer was so lucky as to 
find the most excellent epical material one might easily forget 
that we only have this epic through his conception which was his 
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own and that just what appears as the most perfect epical material 
becomes known and clear only through the transformation which 
is Homer’s. 

Should one emphasise Homer’s poetical capacity—shown in 
the working of the material—one might easily forget that the 
poem would never have become what it is if the Idea which 
Homer has expressed, the Idea immanent in the poem had not 
already been the innermost form of the material itself. The poet 
desires his matter. To desire is no art one may say and this is 
quite true of a mass of weak poetic ideas. Rightly to desire is, 
on the contrary, a great art or, rather, it is a gift. This is the 
inexplicable mystery of genius, like the divining rod which never 
has the idea of desiring unless what it desires is there. 

There has existed a school of zstheticians who, because they 
suggested the significance of form were not guiltless of spreading 
a misunderstanding to the contrary. I have often wondered how 
those zstheticians could without further explanation adhere to 
the Hegelian philosophy when even a general acquaintance with 
Hegel, especially with his /Esthetik, convinces us that he actually 
emphasises the importance of the material in respect of zsthetics. 
Naturally, material and form belong together fundamentally and 
a single reflection will suffice to prove this since otherwise such 
a phenomenon would be inexplicable. 

Usually it is only a single work, or a single succession of 
works which makes one a classic poet, artist, etc. The same man 
might have produced a number of different works which are in 
no relation to the classic. Homer is said to have written a 
Batrachomyomachia by which however he has not become a 
classic or immortal. To explain this as due to the insignificance 
of the material is foolish since what is classic lies in the equivalence. 
If what makes an artistic production a classic lies entirely in the 
producing individuality then everything it produces must be 
classic; in a similar (though higher) sense as the unfailing 
production of bees of a certain kind of cell. Should one reply 
that he was simply luckier with one material than another this 
would not actually be an answer. Partly it is merely a nice 
tautology, such as so often in life is taken for an answer, and 
partly it is answered in quite another sense than asked. It says 
nothing of the relationship between material and form and this 
could only come into question if the discussion concerned the 
creative activity. . . . 

All classical creations stand equally high, as I have already 
remarked, because they stand infinitely high ; should one seek to 
make a gradation, notwithstanding, this could not arise from 
anything essential because it would follow from an essential 
difference that the predicate “classical” had been used quite 
wrongly. ... 

The more abstract and at the same time the poorer the idea, 
the more abstract and poorer the medium: so the greater the 
probability that a repetition is unthinkable, the greater the 
probability that when the idea has found its expression it has 
found it once for all. On the contrary, the concreter and the 
richer the idea and the medium the more probable its repetition. 
While I place all the different classic works together and wonder 
without wishing to grade them that they all stand equally high 
yet it will follow that one section includes more works than 
another; or, if it isn't so anyway there is the possibility that it 
might be, . . . 

I will develop this further. The more abstract the idea the 
smaller the probability of a repetition. How does the idea become 


concrete ? By being penetrated historically. The concreter the 
idea the greater the probability of repetition. Likewise the more 
abstract the medium the smaller the probability, the concreter 
the medium the greater the probability of repetition. But what 
else does this mean than that the medium is concrete as it 
approaches more or less to speech (language) for speech is the 
most concrete of all mediums. So the idea appearing in sculpture 
is thoroughly abstract and stands scarcely in any relation to an 
historical event ; the medium in which it appears —stone, wood, 
ore—is also abstract; so it is very probable that the section of 
classical works belonging to sculpture will confine itself to a few. 
In this respect I may refer to the witness of time and experience. 
If on the contrary I take a concrete idea and at the same time a 
concrete medium it will be different. Homer is certainly a classic 
poet but because the idea revealed in the epos is so concrete and 
because the medium is speech we can therefore imagine a number 
of classic works in the class which includes epic poetry since 
history incessantly deposits new epic stuff. In this respect, also, 
the witness of history and experience is on my side. 

It may be objected that such a classification partakes too 
much of the character of chance. But this is a mistake, it is to 
forget that it cannot be other than accidental. One must likewise 
keep in mind also the fact that the classes which include the con- 
crete ideas аге by no means exclusive and cannot be closed . . . 

Which idea, however, is the most abstract ? Naturally this 
concerns only ideas which can be handled artistically, not ideas 
suitable only for scientific representation. And what medium is 
the most abstract? This last question I shall answer first. 8 
the medium which is furthest from speech. 

Here let us remember one circumstance. The most abstract 
medium has not always the most abstract idea as its object. So, 
the medium required by architecture is the most abstract one can 
think of ; yet the ideas expressed in architecture are by no means 
the most abstract. Architecture stands in a much nearer relation 
to History, for example, than Sculpture does. 

The most abstract imaginable Idea is the sensuous quality 
of Genius. But through what medium may it be represented ? 
Only and solely thro’ music. In sculpture it cannot be represented 
because it is as such something inward. Just as little may it be 
painted for it does not allow itself to be put in a definite outline 
since it is utterly lyrical, a gusto, a power, a storm, a passion 
and this not in a single moment but in a succession of moments. 
This succession shows its epic character and yet it is not epic in 
the strictest sense for it is not spoken out but lives constantly in 
the directness of feeling. It cannot be represented in poetry 
either. The only medium for its representation is music. Music 
actually includes time in itself but does not strictly happen in 
time, not in historical time. 

The complete unity of idea and corresponding form is 
Mozart's Don Juan. But exactly because the idea is so limitlessly 
abstract and the medium likewise abstract is there no probability 
that Mozart should ever have a competitor. It was most lucky 
for Mozart to find a material which was absolutely musical in 
itself and should at any time a composer want to rival Mozart 
there is nothing else for him but to re-compose Don Juan. 

Homer also found a perfect epic material but one can think 
of a whole row of epical poems since history is ever providing 
epic material. What I mean can be best seen by contrasting with 
Don Juan a similar idea. Goethe's Faust is certainly a classic work 

(continued in page 32) 
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F all the subjects which comprise what to-day we call 

Occultism, the most misunderstood of all is Magic. 

Even Alchemy, which to some of us is annoyingly dark 

and obscure, evokes far more sympathy and under- 
standing as a rule than does Magic. For the moment, I do not 
wish to analyse the likely reasons for this amazing phenomenon. 
What is more interesting, however, is to provide some more or 
less intelligible approach to the subject so that given an initial 
glimpse of the light illuminating the world of Magic, more 
people may be induced to devote just a little of their energies and 
time to its study. The advantages and benefits are such as to 
make this effort extremely worth while. 

Putting it simply and briefly, let me say at the outset that 
Magic concerns itself in the main with that self-same world of 
modern psychological methods. That is to say, it deals with that 
sphere of the psyche of which normally we are not conscious. 
Magic is a series of techniques so devised as to enable us to probe 
more deeply into ourselves. To what end ? First, that we shall 
understand ourselves more completely. Apart from the fact that 
such self-knowledge is desirable in itself, an understanding of 
our inner nature confers a mastery over life. Second, that we may 
the more fully express that inner self in everyday living. It is 
only when mankind as a whole has reached, or perhaps when the 
more advanced men and women in the world have evolved, some 
degree of inner realisation that we may ever hope for that ideal 
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utopian condition of things—universal brotherhood, a wide 
tolerance, and peace. It is to ends such as these that Magic owes 
its raison d'étre. 

Approaching the matter from another point of view, it may 
be said that Magic deals with the same problem as Religion. 
It does not waste its or our time with futile speculations with 
regard to the existence of God. It affirms dogmatically that there 
is an omnipresent and eternal life principle—and thereupon lays 
down a host of methods for proving it oneself. How may we 
know God ? Here, as before, there is a well-defined and elaborate 
technique for dealing with the human consciousness as such and 
exalting it to an immediate experience of the universal Spirit 
permeating and sustaining all things. I say advisedly that its 
technique is well-defined. For the system has an abhorrence of 
the attitude of those muddle-headed thinkers who, refusing to 
accept their limitations as they are now, aim too high without 
dealing with intermediates. Let us assume that yonder building 
is ten storeys high. How may we reach the roof ? Certainly not 
by ignoring the fact that some 200 feet intervene between us and 
the roof? Yet that is precisely the attitude of the so-called 
simplicity cult in mystical religion. God, they affirm, is an 
exalted state of infinite consciousness to which the microcosmic 
mind must be united. So far, so good. Therefore, they propose 
to attempt gaining the summit of attainment by ignoring 
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the steps intervening between man as we find him now and the 
supreme end—God. It is as though they wish to jump from 
the ground to the roof of the aforesaid building. 

Magic adopts a slightly different attitude. It is one, however, 
which is markedly similar to the common-sense attitude of the 
mythical man in the street. To get to the top of the building we 
must either climb the various flights of stairs leading there, or 
else take the lift upwards. In either case, it is a graduated process 
—an evolution, if you wish. 

Man, holds the magical theory, is a more or less complicated 
animal whose several faculties of feeling, sensation and thinking 
have slowly been evolved in the course of zons of evolution. 
It is fatal to ignore these faculties, for evidently they were evolved 
for some useful purpose. Hence, in aspiring towards divine 
union, surely a laudable goal, we must be quite sure that our 
method takes into consideration those faculties and develops 
them to the point where they may participate in the experience. 
Moreover, they must be so trained as to be able to “ take ” the 
enormous strain sure to be imposed upon them by so exalted but 
nevertheless so powerful an attainment. Each faculty must be 
deliberately trained, and carried stage by stage through various 
levels of human and cosmic consciousness so that gradually they 
become accustomed to the high potential of energy, ideation and 
inspiration that must accompany illumination and divine union. 
Failure to consider such a viewpoint undoubtedly accounts for 
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catastrophe so frequently encountered in occultand mystical circles, 

To present a bird’s-eye view of the entire field of Magic, let 
me at once state that it may be conveniently classified into at 
least three major divisions. r.—Divination. 2.—Evocation. 
3.—Invocation. I will define each separately and at some little 
length. 

With regard to the first division, the magical hypothesis is 
that divination is not ultimately concerned with mere fortune- 
telling, nor even with divining the spiritual causes in the back- 
ground of material events. On the contrary, the practice of 
divination when conducted aright has as its objective the develop- 
ment of the inner psychic faculty of intuition. It is an enormous 
advantage to develop an exquisite sensitivity to the inner subtle 
world of the psyche. When carried on for a sufficiently long 
period of time, the practice builds slowly but surely a species of 
bridge between the consciousness of man and that deeper hidden 
part of his psyche of which usually he is not aware—the Un- 
conscious or Higher Self. In these deeper spiritual aspects of his 
nature are the roots of discrimination, lofty wisdom and discern- 
ment. The object of divination is the construction of a psychic 
mechanism whereby this source of inspiration and life may 
be made accessible to the ordinary consciousness. That this 
mechanism is concerned at first with providing answers to quite 
trivial questions is alone no objection to the technique itself. 
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Nor that the technique is open to frequent abuse by unscrupulous 
charlatans. But practised sincerely and intelligently and assidu- 
ously, consciousness gradually opens itself to a deeper level of 
awareness. “ The brain becomes porous to the recollections and 
dictates of the soul,” to use a current Theosophical expression, is 
a statement of the actual results of the training. As the object of 
analytical psychology is the assimilation of the content of the 
Unconscious to the ordinary wake-a-day consciousness, so by 
these other magical means the human mind becomes aware of 
itself as infinitely vaster, deeper and wiser than ever it realised 
before. A sense of the spiritual aspect of things dawns upon the 
mind—a sense of one’s own innate high wisdom, and a recogni- 
tion of divinity working through man and the universe. Surely 
such a viewpoint elevates divination above the level of a mere 
occult art to an intrinsic part of mystical endeavour. 

Geomancy, Tarot and Astrology, these are the fundamental 
techniques of the divinitory system. Anyone who practises them 
with this objective in mind will assuredly become aware of the 
results I have described. And while, it is true, querents for divina- 
tion may receive perfectly good answers to the questions they 
have asked, departing in the spirit of gratitude and wonder, the 
intuitive development accruing to the diviner will constitute the 
more important side of the transaction. 

It is when we leave the relatively simple realm of divination 
to approach the obscure subject of Evocation that we enter deep 
waters. Here it is that most difficulty has arisen. And it is in 
connection with this phase of Magic that the greatest mis- 
understanding, and fear even, has developed. 

In order to elucidate the matter, let me first turn to the 
terminology of modern psychology. The term “ complex ” has 
achieved a fairly wide notoriety during the last quarter of a 
century since the circulation of the theories of Freud and Jung. 
It means an aggregation or group of ideas in the mind. If my 
interest is Magic, then naturally every item of information 
acquired is built by association into the complex of ideas devel- 
oped in the course of years. Mr. Jones, ‘my dairyman, because of 
his professional predilection, will have his complex centering 
about milk and butter and the price of eggs. Over and above this 
definition, however, is the more subtle one of a group of ideas or 
feelings congregating about a psychic wound or hurt, tying or 
locking up nervous energy. Thus, as the result of repression, we 
may find a complex, of which the possessor is totally unconscious, 
expressing itself in a sense of inferiority, insecurity, and per- 
sistent anxiety. Moreover, a group of feelings and emotional 
reactions may exist which have become so powerful and yet so 
obnoxious to reason as to haye become completely split off from 
the personality. What modern psychology calls a complex in this 
sense, the ancient psychology of Magic which had its own system 
of classification and nomenclature, named a Spirit. The system of 
classification it used was the Qabalah, with its ten Sephiros or 
principal categories of thought. 

Thus the sense of inferiority we might call, should we essay 
translation of terms, the Spirit of Tipharas, whose name is Soras 
inasmuch as the Sun, one of its attributions, is the planetary 
symbol of the individuality. That complex expressing itself in 
insecurity is the Spirit of Yesod and the Moon, Chashmodai, as 
this sphere of Yesod represents the astral design or foundation 
which imparts stability and permanence to physical shapes and 
torms. Should we be confronted with a case where the emotions 

(continued in page 14) 
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WHAT I MEAN BY MAGIC (continued from page 13) 

were split off from consciousness—this is the spirit of Hod and 
Mercury, Taphihartharath. A person wallowing in emotional 
chaos, having refused to develop equally consciousness and the 
rational faculties, is subject to the spirit of Nef=ach and Venus, 
Haniel. A purely destructive neurosis which causes one to 
exhibit the symptomatic tendency deliberately to break things is 
of a martial quality, and belongs to Gerurab and Mars, the spirit 
Samael, (This, naturally, is the subjective point of view. That 
there is a purely objective occult theory I do not deny, but I shall 
deal with that later in this essay.) 

How, nowadays, do we deal with these psycho-neuroses in 
the attempt to cure them—to eliminate them from the sphere of 
the patient’s thinking and feeling ? Principally by the analytical 
method. We encourage the patient to narrate freely his life 
history, to delineate in detail his early experiences in connection 
with his father and mother, his reactions to brothers and sisters, 
to school and playmates. He is asked to dwell particularly on his 
emotional reaction to these earlier experiences, to re-live them, to 
recount and analyse his feelings towards them. Moreover, his 
dreams at the time of analysis are subjected to a careful scrutiny. 
This is necessary because the dream is a spontaneous psychic 
activity uninterfered with by the waking consciousness. Such 
activity reveals present unconscious reactions to the stimuli of 
life—reactions which modify, even form his conscious outlook. 
In this way the patient is enabled to realise objectively the nature of 
this complex. He must detach himself from it for a short space of 
time. And this critical objective examination of it, this under- 
standing of its nature and the means whereby it came into being, 
enables him, not once and for all, but gradually and with the 
passage of time, to oust it from his ways of thinking. 

Magic, however, at one time proceeded according to a 
slightly different technique. It too realised how devastating 
were these natural but perverse ways of thinking, and how 
crippling was the effect they exercised on the personality. Inde- 
cision, vacillation, incapacitation of memory, anzsthesia of feeling 
and sense, besides a host of physical and moral ills, are the 
resultants of these complexes or spirit-dominations. Obviously 
these must be eliminated from consciousness. Magic proceeded, 
as its first step, to personalise them, to invest them with tangible 
shape and form, and to give them a definite name and quality 
because it is the nature of the psyche spontaneously to give 
human characteristics and nomenclature to the contents of its 
own mind. In doing so, the magical system receives the official 
blessing, if 1 may say so, of no less a psychological authority than 
Dr. C. G. Jung. In his commentary to The Secret of the Golden 
Flower, Jung names these complexes “autonomous partial 
systems.” Referring to these partial systems, he says: “ Being 
also constituents of the psychic personality, they necessarily have 
the character of persons. Such partial-systems appear in mental 
diseases where there is no psychogenic splitting of the personality 
(double personality), and also, quite commonly, in mediumistic 
phenomena.” It is, as I have said, a natural tendency of the 
human mind to personalise these complexes or groupings of 
special ideas. As another proof of this, we have the phenomenon 
of dreams, in which quite frequently the patient's psychic diffi- 
culties or complexes are given symbolically some human or 
animal form. 

Proceeding a step further, Magic postulated that to eliminate 
this complex it was necessary to render it objective to the patient’s 


or student’s consciousness so that he might acquire some recogni- 
tion of its presence. Whilst these subconscious knots or spirits 
are unknown and uncontrolled, the patient is unable to control 
them to the best advantage, to examine them thoroughly, to 
accept the one or to banish the other. First of all, they must 
acquire tangible, objective form before they may be controlled, 
So long as they are intangible and amorphous and unperceived, 
one cannot adequately deal with them. By a programme of 
Evocation, however, the spirits of the underworld or complexes 
of ideas inhabiting the deeper strata of consciousness, may be 
evoked from the darkness into visible appearance in the Triangle 
of manifestation. Thus evoked, they may be controlled by means 
of the transcendental symbols and technical processes of Magic 
and brought within the dominion of the spiritualised will of the 
theurgist. In other words, they are once more assimilated into 
consciousness. No longer are they independent spirits or partial 
systems dwelling in the Unconscious as factors always likely to 
disrupt the individual’s conscious life. They are brought back 
once more into the personality, where they become useful and 
integral parts of the psyche, instead of grievous and dangerous 
enemies threatening psychic unity and integrity. 

How are these evoked ? What is the technical process of 
objectifying the autonomous partial systems? Magic parts 
company here with orthodox psychology. Many months of 
tedious analysis at enormous financial outlay are required by 
the psychological method to deal with these problems, and few 
there be who are strong enough or patient enough to persist. 
The magical theory prefers a drastic form of excitation of the 
mind through a ceremonial technique. During the Evocation 
ceremony, divine and spirit names are continuously vibrated, 
circumambulations are performed from symbolic positions repre- 
senting different strata of the Unconscious, and air is inhaled into 
the lungs and manipulated in special ways. By means of these 
exercises, consciousness is stimulated to such a degree as to 
become opened to the upwelling of the content of the Uncon- 
scious. The partial system is then exuded from the sphere of 
sensation and projected outwards, embodying itself in so-called 
astral substance normally comprising the inner body which serves 
as the foundation or design of the physical body, and acting as 
the bridge between the latter and the mind. The astral form now 
reflecting the partial system reflected from the Unconscious, 
attracts to itself particles of heavy incense burned copiously 
during the ceremony. Gradually, in the course of the ceremonial, 
a materialisation is built up which has the shape and character of 
an autonomous being. It can be spoken to and it can speak. 
Likewise it can be directed and controlled by the operator of the 
ceremony. At the conclusion of the operation it is absorbed 
deliberately and consciously back into the operator by the usual 
formula. “ And now I say unto thee, depart from hence with the 
blessing of (the appropriate divine name) upon thee. And let 
there ever be peace between me and thee." Thus the defect in 
consciousness caused by the spirit-obsession is remedied, and 
the psyche of the operator is stimulated in a special way, according 
to the nature of the spirit. To recapitulate, the purpose of 
Evocation is that some portion of the human soul which is 
deficient in a more or less important quality is made intentionally 
to stand out, as it were. Given body and form by the power of 
the stimulated will and imagination and exuded astral substance, 
it is, to use metaphor, specially nourished by the warmth and 

(continued in page 33) 


N this article I will try to give a short account of my research 
work which has extended over many years. Readers who are 
especially interested in the influence of the moon are referred 
to my book Moon and Plant Growth, 

It was in 1924 during an agricultural meeting at Koberwitz 
(Germany) on the estate of Count Kayserlingk, that one of the 
farmers, during the discussions which followed the lectures given 
by Dr. Steiner, asked if there were any truth in the old stories 
about the moon. In old calendars we find references to the right 
phase of the moon for sowing. Dr. Steiner, the philosopher and 
occultist whose biography is now appearing in the MODERN 
Mysric, replied that there was truth in them. At full moon, 
forces are permeating the soil which may influence plant growth. 
Water is mediating the moon forces. If one were to sow certain 
seeds two or three days before the full moon they would germinate 
in a very strong and healthy way. It is a pity that there exists no 
real science of plant growth. 

Many wonderful secrets of nature were revealed to us during 
these lectures on agricultural work. I remember how astonished 
I was when Rudolf Steiner met me once in the garden and said : 
* Now, that is something for you, isn't it? There is much work 
to be done! " I was no gardener, no farmer, and was not quite 
sure about the meaning of his kind words. 

A few weeks later I again met Rudolf Steiner. He came into 
the Biological Institute of the Goetheanum in Stuttgart and said : 


“Now you have enough to do, haven't you?” “Oh yes," I 
replied, * I have enough to do," and enumerated the different 
investigations I was engaged upon. Dr. Steiner continued : 
“I mean the agricultural problems.” © But I am no gardener ! 
I really do not know what I could just do in this direction ! Or is 
there any special experiment to be done?” Dr. Steiner smiled in 
his friendly way and answered my question by another question. 
* Any special experiment ? But of course a// the scientific research 
work has to be done by you. The agricultural people have to do 
all the practical work, but you have to carry out the scientific 
researches. These cannot be done by the gardeners or farmers.” 

I only relate these details because they were the starting point 
for many, many experiments on agricultural lines and because 
always the Starting points are important for the understanding of 
the whole, To-day I am really convinced, that it is not and cannot 
be the task of a gardener or farmer to make all these minute 
experiments, Much time and patience are needed, and, I am sorry 
to say, also much money. Gardeners and farmers cannot afford the 
necessary time for research work. 

On the other hand, if one is already an experienced gardener, 
many things have been learned and some prejudices acquired. 
.  lbegan to study the influence of the moon on plant growth 
in 1925. Part of the experiments had to be carried out in the 
laboratory, another part in the open. I wished to find out, whether 


two or three days before full moon is really the best time for 
sowing purposes. During full moon there are enormous forces 
streaming through the earth, and influencing plant growth. Then 
why not sow on full moon day in order to get the maximum 
benefit from those forces ? 

My first experiments in the open were made with maize. 
Two large beds were carefully prepared, one near the other. 
Two days before full moon the maize was sown in the first bed, 
exactly at full moon in the second bed. After a time the first 
plants came out in the bed sown two days before full moon. 
They looked very strong and all the seeds sprouted, not one was 
missing. I expected the plants of the next bed two days later, but 
nothing happened. Why? There were two days’ difference in 
sowing, the soil was the same ; the weather conditions favourable. 
Three days, four days elapsed and still nothing happened. Just 
after a fortnight the seedlings pushed themselves through the 
covering soil. Meanwhile the first bed had continued to grow 
rapidly ; while the second bed was just beginning to germinate ! 
It was an amazing effect | I thought that perhaps after some time 
the difference would diminish. On the contrary, the difference 
seemed to increase. Later on we found more spadix which 
became perfectly ripe on the first bed, and much less spadix which 
did not ripen on the second bed. 

The result of our first experiment seemed to show that it is 
better to sow two days before the full moon and not so good to 
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do when the moon is actually full. But what means one year and 
one special plant? Nothing of course. One little step on a high 
ladder, beginning on earth and reaching to the heavens. Next year 
I had another question ready. What about two days before mew 
moon? If two days before full moon produced a better result 
than at full moon, it would be interesting to see whether two 
days before ze» moon were a good time for sowing purposes. 
The next year we had three different series of experiments. The 
first series : maize sown two days before full moon and at full 
moon; the second series: maize sown two days before new 
moon and at ze» moon ; the third series : maize sown again two 
days before full moon and at full moon. The last series was there- 
fore a month later than the first one. 

The result was as follows: the first series, sown two days 
before full moon, produced plants much bigger and healthier- 
looking than those sown directly at full moon which were 
considerably smaller, bearing only a few spadix. 

The second series produced plants showing in some way the 
opposite effect. The plants sown two days before mew moon were 
smaller than those sown directly at new moon. Compared with 
series number one, the new moon maize was much smaller than 
the full moon maize. 

The third series, again a repetition of two days before 
full moon and at full moon produced the effect already shown. 
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Those sown two days before full moon were considerably 
bigger. 

è Comparing the third series with the second, the full moon 
plants although they were younger than the new moon plants, 
were considerably larger, full of strength. 

How can we explain the fact that sowing two days before 
the new moon we get just the 
opposite effect to that obtained 
by sowing two days before full 
moon? At full moon the 
moon forces are just begin- 
ning to decrease. Two days 
before the moon is full we are 
in a stream of energy striving 
toward the maximum strength. 
Itis therefore necessary to sow 
two or three days before the 
moon is full. 

On the other hand, if we 
wish to get the strongest 
effect of the new moon it 
would be wrong to sow just 
exactly at new moon, because 
then the moon forces are only 
just beginning to increase. 
The stream of decreasing moon 
forces is used if one sows 
two or three days before new 
moon, It is easy to understand 
that the maize sown at new moon will grow better than that 
sown two days before. 

In following years we studied many other plants. For 
instance, a very interesting subject is the tomato plant. 
We began to sow tomato seed 
іп a warm bed very early in > 
the year, one series after 
another. Two days before full 
moon; two days before new 
moon; two days before full 
moon and again two days 
before new moon and so on. 

We watched the seedlings in 
the warm beds under the same 
conditions of light, warmth, 
and water. After some time 
we saw great differences be- 
tween the full moon series 
in comparison with the new 
moon series. Always we 
observed that the seed sown 
two days before full moon 
germinated (using exactly the 
same species of seeds for 
the new moon experiment) 
and that only a certain per- 
centage of the latter germinated. So we got fewer plants. 
In due time we transplanted the seedlings in another warm 
bed and then into the open. All the plants sown two 
days before full moon were stronger and looked much 
healthier than the plants sown two days before new moon. 


Two days before 


Full Moon. 


MAIZE. 


Pot т. Sown two days before April Full Moon. 
Pot з. Sown two days before April New Moon. 
Pot 5. Sown two days before May Full Moon. 


TOMATOES (1934). 
Two days before 
New Moon. 


The blossoms also exhibit great differences. Examining the 
fruits we found beautiful big tomatoes full of juice and 
of a very good taste belonging to the full moon series; and 
much smaller tomatoes belonging to the new moon series, 

There exists an old peasant saying : all fruits ripening aboye 
the soil should be sown during the waxing moon, and all fruits 
ripening beheath the soil 
should be sown during the 
waning moon. We tried to find 
out whether the rule holds 
good, We made many experi- 
ments with beetroots, carrots, 
kohlrabi and radishes, some 
two days before full moon 
and two days before new 
moon. The result was that 
we got bigger and more 
carrots, kohlrabies, beetroots 
and radishes from the full 
moon crop. Regarding the 
quality there has to be men- 
tioned an interesting fact. Take 
one of the full moon carrots 
and one of the new moon 
carrots, cut them with a knife 
and watch the surface. The 
full moon carrot becomes 
watery immediately after cut- 
ting, the new moon carrot 
remains dry. Now if you try the taste, you find a very sweet, mild 
flavour in the full moon carrot, and a more bitter and sharp 
taste in the new moon carrot. Looking carefully at the skin of 
the carrots you will find that full moon carrots have a smooth 
surface ; the new moon 
carrots are often wrinkled 
and shrunken. This is a sign 
that the one is fully pene- 
trated by the watery element, 
and that the other is more 
dry, which has something to 
do with the difference in the 


taste, 
e e A similar effect will be 


found in cutting the radishes, 
kohlrabies and beetroots. It 
seems to be a natural law, 
that full moon forces bring 
more of the watery element 
into the fruits. If you once 
understand these laws you сап 
master them. : 

There are two possi- 
bilities of error. If you sow 
two days before full moon, 
and there is too much rain 
before and after sowing, the fruits may be too watery and 
get easily putrid. If you get too much of the new moon 
forces the other extreme is likely ; the fruits will become toe 
dry. For instance, sowing kohlrabi two days before new moon 
you may easily get a certain percentage of woody fruits 


Two days before 
Full Moon. 
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which cannot happen if sowing took place two days before 
full moon. 

The experiments with maize have stimulated some farmers 
to make experiments of their own. Some years ago I received 
a report from a farmer, personally unknown to me, in East Africa 
(Kenya Colony) “. . . during the two maize crops I have found 
the fact spontaneously proved, that maize planted with the w axing 
moon yielded 30-40 per cent. more than the one planted in the 
waning moon. Also here the differences between one to three days 


ments repeated year after year, and after some time of studying 
the material his sceptical smile died away, and he became 
more and more interested and found the facts convincing. But 
what about cutting trees? Of course I had not experimented 
with trees but it was still possible to explain the phenomenon. 
If a tree is cut during full moon it is full of growing energy 
—sap—and it is nearly impossible to get the wood dry. Very 
often trees get worms and the wood cannot be used for working 
purposes, and is not even good for fuel. But if trees are cut 


CARROTS (1930). 


Two days before Full Moon. 


before full moon and one to three days before new moon are 
greatest,” 

Many things about the influence of the moon are known 
to-day, but they are not acknowledged by orthodox science. Some 
years ago I had an interesting interview with a professor of the 
technical high school in Stuttgart. The professor visited the 
Biological Institute of the Goetheanum in Stuttgart and asked me 
to answer some questions. He had heard that I was studying the 
influence of the moon on plant 
growth and had published a 
work on the subject. Now it 
often happened to the pro- 
fessor, when he needed wood, 
that the forester said, ^ It is 
not possible to cut the trees 
now. The woodcutter would 
not do it, because we have not 
the right moon." The pro- 
fessor was very puzzled about 
this and wished to know 
Whether I could give an ex- 
planation. He was smiling 
Very sceptically the whole 
time. Then I told him about 
my experiments, I showed 
him many curves obtained by 
plants growing at the various 


phases of the moon—experi- Two days before Full Moon. 


Two days before New 1 


BEETROOT (1931). 


Moon. Two days before Full Moon. 


during the waning moon, then the wood easily gets dry and can 
be used for making furniture and so on. Those who spend their 
lives as woodcutters know these laws and they refuse to do their 
job at the wrong time. Only people living in towns, far away 
from nature and plant life, unbelieving and treating such laws 
as superstitious nonsense, think it is possible to fell trees at any 
time of the year. 

Pliny tells us, that if one would like to sell fruits, it would be 
good to gather them at the 
full moon, because then they 
are full of juice and very big. 
But if one would like to 
preserve fruits for a longer 
period, then it would be 
much better to gather them 
at new moon, because they 
can sooner become dry and 
do not become putrid. Har- 
vesting of corn should be 
made therefore at new moon. 
There existed once in man- 
kind a real knowledge of the 
influence of the moon on 
plant life, our task is to re- 
discover this knowledge and 
adapt it to the present state 
of human evolution. 


Two days before New Moon. (To be continued) 
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| to Tennyson. Not 


pt Or Verse 


to be a bona fide quotation trom 
Tennyson, but they are the very opposite of * poor” and the 
er 1 0 : : 15 
Fennysonian cadence is so unmistakable that anyone with the 


r would have attributed them to him at sight. 


least literary 
T] 


well as the extraordinary naiveté of some of the arguments, but 


as 


iese things are within the scope of ordinary criticism а 


such a book cannot be fairly reviewed without some knowledge 
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that such a book should be the end of Mr. Loftus Hare’s twenty pp. 227-5. 


Wa 


Master Koot Hoomi is even more emphatic than Olcott 
about the difficulty of proving the identity of a Mahatma in the 
flesh. He says: “I am not prepared just now to afford the 
British Theosophists the proof of our existence in flesh and bones, 
or that I am not altogether Н. P. B.’s confederate,” adding that 
it would be difficult in any case to disprove the latter: “А 
“К. H? i.e. a mortal of very ordinary appearance and acquainted 
tolerably well with the English, Vedanta and Buddhist philosophy, 


and with even a bit of drawing-room juggling, is easily found and 


furnished, SO as tO demonstrate his objective existence bevond 
doubt or cavil. But how about giving the positive moral certitude 
that the individual who may thus make his appearance is not a 
bogus K. H., a ‘ confederate’ of H. P. B.? Were not St. 
Germain, and ( асі )StrO, both gentlemen of the highest educati תי‎ 


and achievements—and presumably Ewropeans—not * niggers ? of 


my description—regarded at the time, and still so regarded by 
posterity—as imposters, confederates, jugglers and what not ? " 
(Mabatma Letters, p. 306.) 

What good would it do if a Master were to appear publicly 
in his Mahatma aspect, surrounded by that marvellous aura which 
many claim to have seen 2 At best it would only create controversy 
and confusion. Obviously it can't be done. 

Within the last ten years fresh evidence has been forthcoming 
to discredit the ever-recurring charge that H. P. B. was never in 
Tibet. We are indebted for it to Mrs. Alice Leighton Cleather, 
now the sole survivor of H. P. B.'s inner circle of twelve pupils. 

In 1920 Mrs. Cleather with her son and her colleague, Mr. 
Basil Crump, were initiated into the Gelugpa, or Yellow Order 
of Tibetan Buddhism, under the Bodhi Tree where the Lord 
Buddha sat in meditation. 

In Peking in 1925, they came into close touch with the 
Tashi Lama. At his request they issued a reprint of the original 
edition of H. P. B.’s Voice 0] the Silence as “ the only true expe sition 
in English of the Heart Doctrine of the Mahayana, and its noble 
ideal of self-sacrifice for humanity.” It was published in 1927 
under the auspices of the Peking Buddhist Research Society, 
who recognise in it the highest and most sacred teachings of their 
own contemplative schools. The frontispiece is a facsimile of a 
few lines in Tibetan, written by the Tashi Lama with his own hand, 
for the purpose, 

Mrs. Cleather states that she found the existence of the 
Adepts known to all mystics belonging to the school of Yoga 
referred to by H. P. B. in her Preface to The Voice 0] the Silence ; 
and taken for granted by all students of the Esoteric Philosophy 
in China and Mongolia. 

The Tashi Lama presented Mrs. Cleather and her co-editor 
Mr. Basil Crump, with a small treatise in Tibetan entitled The 
Communion of Mystic Adepts. 

Mrs. Cleather affirms that H. P. B. spent a considerable time 
at Tashilkiempo during her many years of study and initiation in 
Tibet, and knew the predecessor of the present Tashi Lama very 
well. Also that the twelve extracts from seventy-three rules of an 
occult school given by her in Practical Occultism are from the 
rules of the Secret School near Shigatse attached to the private 
retreat of the Tashi Lama. 

The connection of her Masters with the Tashi Lama was 
asserted by H.P.B. in a letter to Franz Hartman: 

“ There is in the Himalayas a nucleus of Adepts of various 
nationalities, and the Tashi Lama knows them, and they act 
together; and some of them are with him and yet remain 
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unknown in their true character, even to the average lamas. , , 


My Master, and K. H., and several others I know personally, 
are there, coming and going.” (The Path, December 1886.) | 

All this is surely weighty evidence, but no doubt scoffers 
will not hesitate to attribute wholesale lying to Mrs. Cleather and 
Mr. Basil Crump, the latter a well-known barrister, editor of the 
London Law Times for eleven years. 

The Adepts are pledged never to cease from their cyclic 
attempts to enlighten humanity until the foundations of a new 
continent of thought are so firmly laid that no opposition can 
prevail against it but, as one of them has written, * Until that 
day of final triumph, someone has to be sacrificed—though we 
accept but voluntary victims. The ungrateful task did lay her 
low and desolate in the ruins of misery, misapprehension and 
isolation ; but she will have her reward in the hereafter for we 
never were ungrateful.” (Mahatma Letters, p. 51.) 

There are many signs that the foundations of that new 
continent of thought are already laid. The clouds of calumny are 
lifting from the head of that voluntary victim. Day by day the 
Secret Doctrine is more widely studied and appreciated, as she 
prophesied would be the case. The path of the next volunteer 
will be the smoother for her suffering, and future generations 


will yet call her blessed. 


THE MYSTIC WAY (continued from page 23) 


form of personeity imposes upon it. But as soon as the line of 
communication is open through recognition of and dwelling in 
the nature of the soul, a response will take place in the personal 
self and imperceptibly the vibration of the latter will be heightened 
and cultured and take on the tone and colouring of that august 
influence. Repeated meditation will strengthen the line of 
communication, enlarge the channel of transmission, until the 
mental form has been outgrown and the note of the soul sounds 
permanently in the personality. 

But is not this relinquishment of the form of personality 
a surrendering of mental values? By no means: no more 
assuredly than the musical aspirant surrenders aught of value in 
surpassing himself through using the devotional form of access 
to the master work which is his ideal. Contrariwise, he recognises 
at every step the reflex action of his devotion and knows himself 
to be fortified with new ideas and inspiration and becoming 8 
centre of attraction for all that is responsive to his mental note 
in the world of his art. It is so with the student of meditation 
dwelling in the mystic and illuminating love of the soul. The 
influence of that communion is not confined within the personal- 
ity. It radiates to the four quarters of the earth, and like a power 
ful light attracts to himself all that is beneficient and uplifting 1n 
men and circumstances. All that is surrendered, or automatically 
passes away from him, is not worth keeping. That which comes 
to him has an eternal value and raises all he has and is to a new 
level of life and action. It is a simple truth, but so hard of accept- 
ance for the dominating mind of the west. It is hard to realise 
how the harmless, compassionate nature of the soul can hold its 
own against, harder still that it can transcend, the dominant note 
of the assertive mental life ; or, if so, of what use it can be. The 


aspirant is to put it to the test. Those who have done so can MVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAW 


i 1 | 
testify to the new values which have come to them. 


The Ancient Teaching —an 
Unbroken Decors? 


THI 


Ancient and Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis 


THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER AMORC € 
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The finer form is building: the soul responds: the vibra- 
tion of the personality is heightened : re-polarisation of conscious- 
ness is gradually taking place. The personality feels the ene rgising 
and life-giving force of the soul. The influence of the subtle 
form silently impinges upon other souls and attracts the good in 
them; more than this, it has an awakening effect upon them. 
That is one of the most arresting facts observed by the aspirant 
who follows the mystic wav, Those he contacts respond to the 
note of the life of the soul. This is because he no longer regards 
them merely as personalities, but as souls in evolution : and that Ag : 
Ihe Rosicrucian Order 
oldest Arcane organisation in 
the World. In unbroken descent 
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attitude of approach to them calls forth a definite note of rest ponse 

Nor is this strange, remembering that the soul is the same in all 
and subject to the same laws of evolution and expression, And 
Egypt, the teachings, guarded 
jealously throughout the cen- 
turies, will not be withheld from 


intimately associated and at one, as it is, with the unseen hierarchy 
of Masters and Powers who know its life and watch its onward 
progress and earnest seizure of opportunity offered it for treading 


| : А the sincere seeker. Unceasing и 
the way to conscious communion with Them, the bridging form research in many fields has, Tur 
not only assures the aspirant of the continuous co- operation of while confirming their truth, The Ros» 
the soul within in all his activities, but brings him more and more infinitely widened their applica- n Inst 
within the cognisance of these Higher Powers, who stand ready tion. The Rosicrucian Order is ne 
\ i - з not a relig zious organisation ; it л» 
to assist the process and equip him eventually as a tried and isa " wüv-of like” enpenderine : 
proved aspirant with added senses and faculties for use in some greater spiritual, mental and $ grenit teach l 
form of world seryice. physical well-being. & Tier. a 
we zs For Further Infar ddr 


“Не who would gather immortal palms must not be 


RAYMUND ANDREA, 34 Baye ater Avenue 
,כ‎ 
goodness. Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of your own W estbury Park, Bristol, 6 


mind,” R. W. Emerson MAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVH 


hindered by the name of goodness, but must explore if it be 
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] remember that the first tea r 1 met with on the mystical 

was of the simplest character. There were no technicalities 

10 tery about It pointed the cts of the mind and 
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IIL.—MYSTIC MEDITATION 


ning the mind in an unbroken wave 


nature of the soul, which is love. 
iis practice did as much, and perhaps 


manv techr 


uca 


procedures offered 


by many teachers could have achieved. I derogate nothing from 


elaborate forms of meditation for specific ends. I know their 
jue; but the belo to an advanced stage of the subject. 
ге we are clearing the ground for the aspirant for a simple 


objective consciousness tO a more 


terior condition. That is the object of all meditation. He needs 


a change of heart to tread the mystic way, and the first step 


Is it is a change of mind action. There are many steps, and 


neditation is a process of ascent, up to the inspirational life of 


the Christ consciousness, which is the altitude of the mystic way. 

The object of meditation is to make conscious contact with 
the life of the soul. The soul has been designated as an entity 
which is the offspring of Spirit and Matter, an embodied Son of 
God, incarnated for the purpose of revealing the quality of the 


nature of God which is love. Hence will be seen the peculiar 
of the above-mentioned meditation as a preliminary 
uique for releasing the essential nature of the soul. It puts 


, all technicalities, all the paraphernalia o 


all unessent f 
theory and speculation, and directs the mind, concentrated and 
dedicated, forthwith to the realisation of the soul by saturating 
itself in meditation with that quality at the heart of all, impersonal 


and illuminating love. In the Bhagavad Gita, the Upanisads, and 
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h detail and technical rererences, t constant 

soul as the 1 tic Way of illumination and 

reedom from bonda ) mental 1 sion and the domination of 

the sense lite. Rea t of tht re ot the soul is the burden 
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Che aspirat t ascent on the mystic wav IS a twofold Process 

form and the building of torm, until he 


soul which is formless. He is imprisoned 


tis to transcend that form. He is a captive 
pain, and perhaps all 
too conscientiously, built for his own use. It is the complex form 
of personality which battles in the arena of life. If the form js 
sound, stable and well capacitated, it is fortunate ; for then it is 


a venicie ot St udied proportion and efficiency tor ѕресшс uses and 


attainments in the world of form in contact with similar types, 


ind in that contact it has its own specific measure of vibration 
i | 
of response whereby it acts upon and reacts to other 


types so functioning. But all advancement, even within the world 


ot torm, 1S made through a series of її perceptible destructions 


and rebuildings of forms. It is so in the physical and mental life, 
Constant change is the law. On the ascending arc of physical life 
a finer and more complicated apparatus of response is constantly 
replacing one of lower capacity and re sponse, as in the mental 


life, until age or disease brings the cycle to its close. In the 


by a Fens | (Aiea 


majority this takes place without any speculation into the life of 


1 


the soul, and the mental and emotional form binds till deat 
Nor, truly, can the complete dominance of the soul arrest the 
progress of a life + ycle. But it can alter it, unbelievably. ‘The soul 
can pass beyond the life cycle still captive to the form fora биа 
cycle ; or the aspirant can set himself the task of taking the mystic 
way and, through an ascension of consciousness and vibration 
and power of response, transcend the form which holds him 
prisoner on the mental and emotional level and build a finer 
form of rarer quality which will afford the soul a way of contact 
with the threefold personality. 

Meditation upon the indwelling soul, the Son of Joven is 
a process of building a form for ascent on the mystic way. We 
speak ol destruc tion and construction of form. There is some- 
thing suggestively harsh and drastic in the terms. The impression 
is unfortunate, but ordinary terms must be used in the endeavour 
to define and depict subtle inner transformations, But the process 
of change here is no less indiscernible than in the case ot physical 
and mental processes. It is actually a re polarisation of cans 
ness, a directing of the life energy inwards toward is deeper 
strata of being, instead of upon the purely mental sel objective 
plane of thought and action. There is nothing mysterious in this 
A little reflection will 


idea of re-polarisation of consciousness. 
ot the 


convince the aspirant how firmly held he is within the form 


personal self, of the mind with its opinions and views, its reason- 
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lives in a sort of diffused pr: 


himself to an indeterminate certait 


iring abyss, that sounding of the fathomless, th: 


or the world and for this lite that entrance into the forbidden, 


t , . 1 
that eflort to handle the impalpable and to see the invisible ; he 
returns to it, he leans and bends over it, he takes one step forward, 


1 } . 
and thus it is that one penetrates into the impenetrable, 


then two ; 
and thus it is that one finds the boundless release of infinite 


meditation.” 
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UDOLF STEINER’S attitude to Christianity was worthy 

of particular note. During the period when he was 

editing a periodical we find many statements not alto- 

gether favourable to Christianity. Many people have seen 
a contradiction between what he said in this periodical and other 
teachings of his in which he speaks of Christ as the Being of 
central importance in history and in cosmology. A great deal of 
opposition arose from this fact because essential contradictions 
were thought to have been discovered. I myself studied this 
question very deeply and went into every statement and every 
line where the subject is dealt with. Finally 1 went to Rudolf 
Steiner and asked him about it. He confirmed what I myself had 
discovered, namely, that in certain respects he considered the way 
in which Christianity was presented by different bodies to be 
unsatisfactory and inadequate and voiced this opinion when he 
was referring to the present form of the Christian religion. But 
the Christ Himself was held by Rudolf Steiner to be the very 
centre of history and cosmology. 

I will now try to clarify this fundamental point. 

Rudolf Steiner’s teaching about Christ is connected with the 
fact that he took in deep earnestness certain words contained in 
the Bible. For example, St. John's Gospel, 21st chapter, 25th 
verse : “ And there are also many other things which Jesus did, 
the which, if they should be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself could not contain the books that should be 
written." Rudolf Steiner regarded these words as confirmation 
of the fact that no creed and no epoch can justifiably regard its 
knowledge of Christ as complete. So too, St. Matthew's Gospel, 
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24th chapter, 35th verse: “ Heaven and Earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away.” To Rudolf Steiner, such 
utterances as this confirmed the fact that the sacred writings also 
present Christ as a cosmological Being. 

Seriously as Rudolf Steiner took such passages, he never 
regarded it as his task to “interpret” the Bible or any other 
religious document. He held that the writers of the Gospels 
were seers who beheld clairvoyantly or had received through 
divine inspiration what they wrote down. Therefore by develop- 
ing his own clairvoyant faculties he strove to enter the world of 
true Intuition which those who had written the sacred scripts 
had also entered, and their words were now intelligible because 
he had passed through the same or similar experiences as they. 
Steiner therefore is not a “ commentator” but his clairvoyant 
experiences enable us to become commentators ourselves when 
we compare his experiences with the traditional writings. 

Rudolf Steiner consistently adopted this mode of procedure. 
He did not criticise others who adopted different ways of approach 
and merely maintained that his was his way. 

Much of the modern, intellectual Bible criticism seemed 
inadequate but it is understandable that those who were working 
at it should have felt hurt when people who read or listened to 
Rudolf Steiner imagined that they knew everything better than 
the others and expressed this, not always in the most tactful way. 
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Thus opposition arose, as it always does when а great man 
attracts adherents who cheaply dispense the wisdom that has been 
acquired by the master by dint of strenuous effort, Finally, of 
course, he alone is held responsible for everything that happens 
around him. Rudolf Steiner knew this but considered it his duty 
to publish as much of his knowledge as he deemed essential for 
the times. For one of his fundamental convictions was that each 
epoch must possess a лед’ knowledge of the Christ, and indeed of 
all great Founders of religion. 

- Rudolf Steiner was an expert in Scholastic philosophy and 
medieval exposition of the Scriptures. It was not his custom to 
quote a great deal. But those who know nearly every word he 
either spoke or wrote can easily prove that he was familiar with 
all the more important utterances of the great teachers of the 
scholastic epoch. For instance, a study of the “ Golden Chain” 
of Thomas Aquinas which is a commentary on the four Gospels, 
would show that Steiner was aware of every word of this treatise 
but in his numerous lectures on the Gospels gave extended 
teaching on every point. 

Thomas Aquinas realised, for example, that the genealogical 
tree of Jesus differs in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
nay more, is contradictory. The ancestors of the Jesus described 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel are different from those of the Jesus of 
St. Luke’s Gospel. Thomas Aquinas knew this and went into the 
subject. But as he was concerned with a symbolical interpretation, 
it was enough, in his day, to say that the line of generations 
recorded by St. Luke leads back to Nathan, the brother of Solo- 
mon and represents the priest/y line, whereas the line recorded by 
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St. Matthew leads back to Solomon himself and represents the 
kingly line. In Revelations, chapter 1, verse 6, are the words: 
* And hath made us kings and priests unto God and his father.” 
Why should not Christ Himself have become Christ through the 
two lines of descent ? 

This sufficed as an explanation in the Middle Ages, but in 
modern times a man who has one line of descent is not the same 
as a man who has different ancestors. According to St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, therefore, there must have been two Jesus children 
who were not identical, although оле Being, representing both the 
priestly and the kingly lines, passed through the Mystery of 
Golgotha. No commentary was able to solve this contradiction. 

Out of the script itself solution is not immediately possible, 
because the script passed on the problem, not its explanation. 
Rudolf Steiner approached such questions through clairvoyant 
investigation, to the anger of many authorities of orthodox 
Christianity. These authorities did not wish attention to be 
called too strongly to problems to which there was no answer. 
But Rudolf Steiner approached them courageously, for what he 
desired was truth. 

In a single article it is not easy to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of such problems, especially when the subject is introduced 
as an example, and in passing. The results of Rudolf Steiner's 
investigations must therefore be read in detail in his innumerable 
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books and lectures, but I do not want to avoid the question 
altogether. Spiritual courage was something that Rudolf Steiner 
demanded from every pupil and nothing for which we earnestly 
strive is impossible, difficult of achievement though it be. 
Clairvoyant investigation found in very truth that there were 
two Jesus children. St. Luke writes of the birth of the one, St. 
Matthew of the birth of the other. The one Child was descended 
from Nathan, the other from Solomon. 

The boy Jesus who had descended from Solomon died at 
the age of twelve and gave over his forces to the other boy 
described by St. Luke, and we can imagine that the nature of the 
second boy, thus enriched, was completely changed. This 
happened when the twelve-year-old Jesus was lost and found 
again by his parents, preaching and teaching in the temple. The 
scene is described in the Bible and is now clearly explained. 
The parents could not easily recognise their son because the 
wisdom which he now voiced so suddenly, was never previously 
to be observed in him. 

This human being, now so enriched, and described by St. 
Luke, is the Jesus who went to the Jordan and there received the 
Baptism which made him the Bearer of the Christ Being. 

It will be said that this is very complicated and a feeling of 
resistance may arise. But the resistance will cease when it is 
realised that the treasured “ simplicity ” of the Gospels which 
makes them intelligible to the meanest intelligence can only 
persist so long as the obvious contradictions are left without 
clarification. All the clamour for simplicity in religion is merely 
a veil to cover the difficult points which present themselves when 
the text of the Bible is studied thoroughly. It is necessary to pay 
heed to these difficult points if we are to find the way from a 
medieval to a modern Christianity. Rudolf Steiner led men who 
were ready and mature back to the Bible by expounding Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, by mathematics and physics, instead of by the 
story of creation which they no longer understood. He achieved 
this through his tremendous bravery of knowledge. Those who 
are still satisfied to-day with what their Church and religion can 
offer them, may feel perhaps that they do not need Steiner. 
What he wanted was to give to those who do not go to the 
Churches, teaching about Christ which should be acceptable also 
to them. 

Is not a new light shed upon Biblical tradition when it is 
suddenly realised that there were always two streams of 
Christianity ?—the one stream being composed of those who 
revere the Child in the crib and honour him together with the 
simple Shepherds, and the other stream of those who, together 
with the Kings and the Sages of star-wisdom, must acknowledge 
that all the sciences do not yet suffice for understanding an event 
like that of the birth of the Redeemer. Should not both these 
Streams together, bringing their veneration to the same priceless 
treasure, be able to find and understand one another? Such, at 
any rate, was the aim of Rudolf Steiner. 

Rudolf Steiner was naturally bound to refute those who 
maintain that the Christ never existed in real life; who declare 
that what can be known historically about Him could be written 
on quarter of a page; that everything else is the fantasy of a 
superstitious epoch; that when, for example, Gabriel comes 
to the Virgin, this simply means that the Moon is standing in the 
constellation of Virgo. The material collected by these learned, 
modern unbelievers is exceedingly valuable, but what it really 
proves is something completely different from what the scholars 
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think they have proved. They have, in point of fact, shown that 
all the happenings around Christ have, as well, an astronomical, 
a cosmological significance. But must they, on this account, be 
fantasy as historical events? Is it then impossible that once in 
earthly history there should have happened, as the result of free 
human action, something that comes to pass in the heavens as the 
result of calculable law ? 

“Tt is impossible ! ” cries the modern sceptic in indignation. 
But suppose it were fact? And it is fact. The date of Christ's 
death can be reckoned—it is April 3rd in the year 33. To arrive 
at this reckoning we have only to take the date given by Quintus 
Fabius Pictor for the Founding of Rome, namely, 747 s.c. 
Quintus Fabius Pictor, who came from Delphi, knew the celestial 
constellation which was chosen for the Founding of Rome— 
when the sun at the vernal equinox rose in the middle of the 
constellation of Aries. It was the middle, not the beginning of 
the zodiacal constellation, that determined the old reckoning. 
Here we have the wisdom of the Kings. From such calculations 
we can find every date in the life of Christ. The 3rd April was 
the 14th Nizam, the date that had been passed down by tradition. 
Calculated thus, the Birth of Jesus occurs in the year when our 
time-reckoning begins. What the stars tell becomes historical 
truth. Even Mohamed acknowledges Christ as a great Prophet 
in the nineteenth section of the Koran, where he mentions the 
position of Sun and Moon at the time of the Crucifixion as shown 
by calculations. For were not Sun and Moon at each side of the 
Cross? Are we, born in the Christian faith, to know less than 
Mohamed in order to be deemed good Christians? It is clear 
from Mohamed's words that true calculation made known to him 
the place and hour of Christ's Death. 

Christ is the centre of the balance, the point where the 
freedom in the highest deed of love and the necessity governing 
the stars in their courses are оле; for in Christ the wisdom of the 
Cosmos known as the Logos became flesh, and in Him was love ; 
He performed the free Deed of love which had been foretold in 
advance by the astronomical wisdom of the prophets. 

With a world-conception like this, Kings and Shepherds, 
the modern world and antiquity can bow their heads with equal 
humility before the greatest Mystery of evolution. This is what 
I call the continuation of the teaching of Thomas Aquinas, the 
fulfilment of the dream-world of Scholasticism. In the Middle 
Ages, symbolic interpretation ; in our times, rea/ interpretation. 
Truly, the world could not contain books enough in which to 
write of it. True Christianity believes in the Resurrected One 
Who is resurrected anew in every epoch but lived on earth as 
Man only once, because a balance can only rest on one point of 
equilibrium, not on two. The Mystery of Golgotha is the point 
of equilibrium. 

In very truth Christ is the central point of all evolution. 
There is correspondence between events before and after Christ. 
The pre-Christian era leads down to the “I” that is becoming 
individual. The post-Christian era leads upwards to the community 
of free individuals. Christianity transformed all human experiences 
into their opposite. Six hundred years before Christ, Buddha, 
the great forerunner of Christ, spoke the word concerning suffer- 
ing, as he gazed at a corpse. Six hundred years after Christ the 
image of the Crucifix appears for the first time as a Christian 
symbol—recalling and illuminating the teaching of Buddha— 
and the same humanity who, together with Buddha, had seen in 
the corpse the uttermost stage of suffering, now gazed at the body 
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“ The longer I live the more I see that training is worth 
exactly 24d. What really matters are natural gifts and courage.” 
—Dame Ethel Smyth. 


UR conversation is more or less a string of conventional 

platitudes. We utter them with varying degrees of 

grace and aptness, usually accompanied by a confident 

smile. For who is able to contradict a platitude? In 
conversation the other day with an amiable and well-meaning 
man I was given to understand that Mr. So-and-so was well 
educated ; he had been to Oxford. Perhaps he was well educated, 
but is he now ? I ought to have been told that Mr. So-and-so at 
Oxford was given a handful of facts, a vast number of unjustifiable 
guesses, and a little information, the total value of which in 
relation to the needs of his post-Oxford life was not worth the 
train fare. Having tried since * coming down” to utilise the 
knowledge gained at the University, it was found worthless as 
a means of livelihood and now, perforce left to his own resources, 
he discovers that he hasn't an idea in his head. And there are 
many such. 

The insistence of the socialists on more and more “ educa- 
tion" is the weak spot in an otherwise humane, if quite 
impracticable economy. It is more than faintly suggestive of the 
clamouring of the “ have-nots " for the things “ enjoyed," with- 
out reference to their ultimate value, by the “haves.” The 
educated man, even though he may be one of the exceptions to 
the University rule is the first to admit that the real leaders in 
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almost any form of human activity are not university minds. The 
purpose of the university in the past did not function solely, or 
| even mainly, on educational lines. It was a sharp reminder of 
| class distinctions. The British educational system is inherent in the 
| characteristics of our race. Only the ignorant imagine that we 
h have passed beyond the ways of the feudal baron, who is imitated 
| by every commoner just as soon as he lays hold of а little money. 
| His children must go to the “ best ” schools which, upon analysis, 
! are found to be those at which the student learns a great deal 
| more about the asinine pastimes of soccer, hockey and the 
effeminate game of tennis than about things that really matter. 
It is considered vastly important to know how to suggest the 
right degree of bonhomie by the angle at which the scarf is thrown 
over the shoulder, care being taken to disclose the school colours 
which for no very clear reason are embroidered into everything 
the student wears. 

The allegation that Waterloo was won on the playing fields 
of Eton is rubbish, and even if it were true, it would still be 
rubbish. Unless we are poisoned by the vaccine of a blind 
patriotism, we shall admit that without Bliicher we could never 
| have beaten Napoleon, the idiotic Etonian myth notwithstanding. 
Doubtless the alleged resource of our officers was attributed to 
their a/ma mater, in which case there is the more reason to view it 
with the gravest suspicion, for whilst the British Army rank and 
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file is а great deal better than many others, the same thing cannot 
be said about its officers, and never will be said by any sensible 
man who served in the trenches during the great war. 

The man who has received a university education and can 
tolerate, let alone enjoy, jazz bands ; who can sit through a film 
which is a vulgar travesty of some masterpiece of literature 
without protest ; who can offer a coin to the beggar who extracts 
horrible noises from a clarinet or violin and who has the im- 
pudence to dignify himself with the appellation “ musician” ; 
who cannot feel the absurdity and ridiculous incongruity of 
lounging in a limousine and with an effected dignity “ turn on” 
the sickening wail of a crooner ; who can go to the polls honestly 
believing that his vote will make any difference to anybody or 
anything; who imagines that objective science intends to 
benefit him individually—such a man is not only uneducated, 
but was at birth incapacitated from receiving enlightenment—at 
least in this incarnation! Yet these things are done and believed 
in by so-called educated people. 

The ignorance of the average elementary school-teacher is 
abysmal. Either that, or the average intelligence of the modern 
boy and girl is little above that of the aboriginals. Ask any 
employer who engages a boy just free from the elementary school 
for an opinion of his handwriting or his general knowledge (ye 
gods !) and you will get an answer whose withering sarcasm gives 
little hope for the future of the race. The children turned out to- 
day by the elementary schools can hardly spell their own names, 
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and they most certainly cannot write them with an artistry that 
is an improvement on the wall-drawings of our cave-dwelling 
ancestors. 

The public schools, so called, have little to recommend 
them. Eton was only mentioned by name because of the stupid 
legend of Waterloo. For the most part, these institutions are 
used as training centres designed to send such grey matter as is 
possessed by students when they arrive, down into their feet 
before they leave. Games, nothing but games. The team-spirit; 
the spirit that won the war, and similar nonsense. Osbert Sitwell 
relates that he was sent to a certain private school which in his 
day was fashionable solely because the headmaster had the 
reputation of being the “best dribbler in England." This 
mystical accomplishment, however much it may affect the gate- 
money at public football grounds, is hardly a recommendation to 
a student who may wish to learn something of the higher 
mathematics, or the much more difficult problem of finding, 
what for want of a better term, we might call soul-direction. The 
first thing that is wrong with British education is compulsory 
games. What intolerable boredom. The plea that these infantile 
amusements equip a man for the sterner game of life is not only 
an empty cliché, it is subtle blackguardism. It may possibly 
equip him for the sterner job of the trenches, but that is all. 
There ought to be set up a commission of an unusual and very 
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speedy kind to gather statistics relating to the comparative ages 
at which “sporting” and non-sporting men show signs of 
physical breakdown. The result would be an indictment of 
compulsory games. Athletes all die young. The only reason 
nobody makes a fuss about it is because they are of no importance. 
The only good thing about golf is that it robs our politicians of 
a few years of inconsequent and boring talk. 

Let us beware of using our mysticism in the way that the 
psychologists would term “a way of escape.” This good old 
physical world happens to be a very real manifestation, but there 
are many things wrong with it, things for which we ourselves 
are to blame, and education is one of them. “ Something is 
rotten in the state of Denmark ’—a sentiment with which not 
only mystics, but thinking observers of all kinds are in complete 
agreement. The victory of the cinema over the theatre is only 
one minor aspect of our present-day readiness to accept the 
shadow for the substance. Our sense of values, which in the last 
resort is entirely dependent upon our education, is distorted. 
He who prefers the marvels of Yorkshire looms to the house- 
wife's knitting needles prefers this particular civilisation to pure, 
absolute civilisation. Mob demonstrations, football crowds and 
the like, are all facets of the herd instinct which in turn is traceable 
to the educational system. And it is this cultivation of the herd 
instinct which deadens the need for solitude and meditation. The 
fear of the self which is implied by love of the herd is a highly 
dangerous thing, for it is more closely linked with false notions 
of * progress ” than may at first appear. I think it was William 
James who said that “ progress is a terrible thing." It is not 
impossible that this present civilisation may flounder upon a 
very real and tangible “ progress.” For progress is non-direc- 
tional. At best, the impression given to the intellect by the word 
is merely “further,” entirely without indication of direction. 
All our best discoveries are perverted. They can only be perverted 
because of our faulty training and education. THe MODERN 
Mystic and indeed all other magazines would be entirely redun- 
dant save for our educational methods which alone make books 
of any kind a necessity. He who tells me that radio is a boon 
because it enables him to listen to Beethoven without stirring out 
of the house, is also telling me that even in the concert hall he 
would be incapable of hearing anything but the echo of the 
* man of Bonn.” 

The perversion of scientific discoveries, the rank and 
cowardly fear that is everywhere apparent, the vulgar tastes and 
pastimes of the bulk of peoples suggest a degree of mass insanity 
unique in history. Voltaire’s cynical witticism that the planet 
Earth may have been intended from the beginning as the asylum 
of the universe is more apposite now than when he uttered it a 
century and a half ago. 

Nationalism, one of the great sins of the age, is affecting 
education in all countries. Race is a myth. There is only the 
individual and his sense of relationship. Only by some process 
of analysis resulting in the ability to throw out of the conscious- 
ness all accretions of false notions, inherited and acquired ; by 
trampling underfoot all knowledge that has been tested and 
found wanting; by beginning anew and allowing all history, 
time, and contact with individuals to flow through him without 
resistance will the individual awaken to the fact that he was bora 
educated. 

Experts on education, in common with experts of all other 
kinds, are so obsessed with their subject as to make nonsense of 


it. Mr. T. Raymont, in his Education, writes : 

A good way of seeing the shortcomings of self- 
expression as an educational aim is to bring it into contact 
with self-realisation. The two terms are often confused, with 
results disastrous to clear thinking. The term “ self " means 
different things in the two cases. There is all the difference 
between my © self ” as I unhappily know it, and my “ self ” 
as I would have it to be. It is the real concrete self that one 
knows, and perhaps does battle with day by day, which many 
people mean when they talk about self-expression, 


If the reader can make anything out of that he needs to be a 
thought-reader as well as educated. 

Funny though it is, a reviewer’s comments on that very 
passage in a respectable journal which does not tolerate facetious- 
ness, is funnier still. Said he: “ A straightforward statement like 
that removes many misconceptions.” Words, mere words. 
Every educationist is equipped with a whole battery of aphorisms. 
The true experts are not experts at all, they are artists of whom we 
seldom hear until they are dead. The very young should be given 
only the bare essentials of reading, writing, arithmetic, geography 
and music; acquisitions not of new sciences but of new senses. 
No history. Allhistory is lies and humbug. Said Louis XIV when 
he wished to consult his history, * Bring me my liar." The young 
mind will sort out that which is food, and the rest is experience. 
School is a pretentious church whose dogma is a series of un- 
founded stories, but life, as Rene de Gourmont said, is a school 
of prudent doubts. Such training would prevent the possibility 
of a scientific genius being frustrated in a coal-mine, and of a 
brain destined by a far-seeing Providence to follow the art of the 
plumber wearing itself out in the inanities of the pulpit or in the 
futilities of the House of Commons. 

There is a manliness about the youth who, knowing that he 
knows nothing at all, devotes his after-work hours to good books. 
And what an economy of nature is thereby implied. For the 
waking hours devoted alternately to labour and to mental 
exercise give health and cleanliness of mind. I know not what 
occult law has seen to it that Plato and Shakespeare, Herodotus 
and Montaigne, Amiel and the lens-maker of Amsterdam are 
always at the youth's beck and call. Of iate, some young men, just 
down from the university have considered it necessary, albeit they 
have not yet begun to live, to regale us with their * autobio- 
graphies.” Let those who may be tempted to part with a half- 
guinea for such infantile fare remember that Emerson can be 
bought in the Charing Cross Road for sixpence. And when our 
youth arrives at the essay on the Oversou/, so much the better for 
him if with joy he feels truth leaping out at him as he reads : 


O, believe, as thou livest, that every sound that is spoken 
over the round world, which thou oughtest to hear, will 
vibrate on thine ear! Every proverb, every book, every 
byword that belongs to thee for aid or comfort, shall surely 
come home by open or winding passages. Every friend whom 
not thy fantastic will, but the great tender heart in thee craveth, 
shall lock thee in his embrace. And this, because the heart 
in thee is the heart of all. 

ж * * * * 
Thy lot or portion of life,” said the Caliph Ali, “ is seeking 
after thee ; therefore be at rest from seeking after it.” 
* ж ж * * 


(continued in page 26) 
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really of two tvpes—th« cal and the magical ; 


turthering the former we have lost the latter. This, he says, 15 a 


great reason why East and West cannot understand each other. 


Can this problem be solved? Yes, we must א6‎ 
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applies to the moment of birth and of death. Our soul is really 
iving in the process of breathing. A future physiology will have 
to show the connection of the process of breathing air, with the lite 
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ling is caused by the lungs will have to 


Such ideas as that the bre 
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[he sincere erialist of roth century was of opinion 
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tr produces thoughts as the liver provides gall. 


: eats " )* Der Mensch ist was ег isst ") was а 
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nown phrase. Our present science, I am afraid, though 
lvanced, is less sincere. But really there are only two 


1 - 1 ^ 
ities : first, 11 matter creates man then there 15 no Chance 


of spiritual freedom. And the second is that in the process of 


digestion something takes place which is an entire destruction of 


matter, which is afterwards re-formed as something solely human. 


present research has really shown that all foreign life 


that is, the specific albumen of every plant or animal food, is 
actually a poison, and has to be destroyed before the specifically 


is produced. Both these happenings are mysteries,‏ ם: 


acts. 

It is generally believed to-day that in spite of these trans- 
formations, the atoms and molecules of the food remain un- 
changed, and merely redistributed. But that is only a theory 


based on the law of the conservation of matter and energy. This 


is a technological law ; and if we admit that, then it leaves no 
possibility for explaining the human organism, though it applies 
in the mechanical world. 

I strongly believe that we human beings are permanently 
le inter-atomic force, the use of which our modern 
technical science regards as a dream of the future. This con- 
structive force of matter is continually made use of by the human 


ig matter and rebuilding it from out of 


being ; we are destroyi 
the spirit. This also explains the riddle of Theresa of Konners- 
reuth. She makes use only of the integrating anabolic force, and 
therefore can live practically without any nourishment, but has 


to remain in bed because she has not the strength to destroy matter 


> 
1 


thereby extracting the power to run the “muscular machine.” 
We are all of us potential Theresas of Konnersreuth, but most of 
us occupy a balanced position. 


That leads us to the most profound mystery of all, the 


or the action of the Will. 


question of wovewent 
І cannot do otherwise than believe that all action of our will 
is an entirely magical one, and has nothing to do with the action 
of the brain. All the magical faculties we have mentioned are 
connected with the will. 
What happens when a wound is healed ? The blood creates 
new tissues and organs. How does it do this? We call it the 


natural force of healing, but what is it? Paracelsus would have 


called it the Archzus. It is in every human being. 


When a Fakir closes his own wound he has a self-conscious 
control of this faculty ; this is the same force as that which builds 
up the whole bx dy. We have lost the control of this force because 
we have gained control of the brain. Among the last stragglers 
from the old so-called Lemurian age, we find all such magic- 


workers. It is a striking fact that in the regions of the Indian 
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archipelago, in Tibet, Central Africa and so on, these faculties 


are still in existence. 


Among these people the brain-functions 


were not dev eloped, nor are they now of main importance, 
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The same applies to the fire-walkers. They can make use of 


this same anabolic torce which 


heals wounds, but ina brobhyi 
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manner, making, so to say, a kind of protective “ crust " around 


their limbs—an accumulation of etheric forces controlled by the 
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ego in the will. Fire-walkers, acrobats on 


and all of this type—ar 
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But each one of us is a magician in minia 
ture in this respect. 

We have become giants with regard to our brain, and its 
resultant science and technology H the se constitute modern 
western life. We are dwarfs in respect of the magical forces of the 
will. Knowledge has usurped the position of capacity. So long 
as we are creating the machine-world we are using the power of 
the brain to transform the constructive powers of the body into 
mental pictures, that enable us to invent them ; and then we are 
strong. But the moment we reverse the situation and try to 
explain the human being as a machine, it rules us ; and we become 
weak and lose the real knowledge of Man, being imprisoned in the 
network of mechanical theory. 

But to sum up, we must be clear that it is impossible to have 
only a dualistic conception of the world. The human being 
stands between technical and magical forces, the one proceeding 
from his brain and expressing itself as mental energy in science 
and technology; the other proceeding from the digestive 
processes and motion, and expressing itself in the “ artistic” 
creation of the body and the “ magical " forces of the will. 

But there must be a middle factor. From this must start the 
new knowledge which is essentially the actual knowledge of 
Man. If the western scientist could extend his science so far as to 
understand the creative forces of his own being he would at the 
same time be able to meet the old magical and religious traditions 
of the East and realise that they are the complement of the 
technological science of the West. 

That is the immediate task of our present age. 
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but the idea is historical and therefore every significant epoch 
will have its Faust. Faust has speech as its medium and since ш 
Is a much more concrete medium so on this account many works 
Don Juan on the 


can be imagined having the same tendency. 
contrary remains the only work of its kind in the same way as 
the classic works of Greek sculpture. 

But as the idea of Don Tuan is still much more abstract than 
any in sculpture so one can easily see that in sculpture one has à 
number of works but in music only one. 

Truly it is possible to imagine many classical works in music ; 
but there remains always only one work of which one can say 
that its idea is absolutely musical, that music does not enter it 
as an accompaniment but displays its own innermost being while 
revealing the idea. Therefore, Mozart stands with his Don Ju 
first among the immortals.” 

Thus far Kierkegaard. I propose examining these ideas 
critically in my next article. 
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sustenance ої tne it may grow 


and flourish. 
Familiarity, of course, Is requisite before this type of Mavic 
should be attempted. It reauires tud ind long t 


\ rduous and persistent toll needs to be undertaken wi 


appropriate formula before one dare apply oneself to so formid- 


able an aspect of the magical routine. But it has this advantage 


over the analytical procedure. It is infinitely speedier, and 
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considerably more thorough and effective, tO see 


a modification of it in current use by our psy 


There is an important variation of this technique. At first 


seem to bear little relations Evocation 


sight it may 


method. But it too has as its objective the assimilation of the 


1 . : 
unconscious content of the psyche into normal consciousness. 
Its object, also, is the enlarging of the horizon of the mind. The 
: 1 і A 2 

elementary processes of this technique call tor the drawing or the 


} 


painting 1 coloured symbols of the elements Earth, Air, Water 


has а different traditional symbol 


Vir is a blue 


red triangle, 


, 


Fire and Ether. Each of these 


and colour. Го | arth IS attributed a vellow square. 


Water is a 


| ther is the black 


circle, silver crescent. and 


£ 
After staring intently at the symbol of 


some one particular element for several seconds, and then throw 
ing the sight to some white or neutral surface, a reflex image of the 
complementary colour is seen. This is a normal optical illusion 


without, in itself, any special significance. The optical reflex 


obtained, the student is counselled to close the 6765, 


before him the symbolic shape and complementary colour of the 


element being used. The shape is then to be enlarged until it 


seems tall enough for him to visualise that he can walk through. 
must 


which tradition 


What is particularly important is that at this stage he 


vibrate certain divine and archangelic names 


In this wav, he enters imagina- 


ascribes to that particular symbol. 
tively or clairvoyantly by means of a vision, into the elemental 
realm corresponding to the nature of the symbol he has chosen. 
By employing element after element, he acquires a sympathetic 
contact with, and understanding of, the several hierarchical 
planes existing within Nature, and thus widens tremendously 
the sphere of consciousness. 

From the psychological point of view, we might understand 
the magical theory to imply that the Unconscious (which has 
been compared to the nine-tenths of an iceberg concealed under 
water and not at all visible) may be classified into five principal 
lavers ot sub-divisions. These five levels correspond to the five 
elements, the most superficial being Earth, and the deepest being 
Spirit. By following such a vision technique the candidate's 
ordinary consciousness is enabled to cross the otherwise impene- 
trable barrier subsisting between it and the unconscious. ^ link 
1 


is tormed between the two aspects of mind, a bridge 15 const ructed 


across which the psyche may pass at any moment. Entering these 
various psychic levels by way of an imaginative projection 1s 
analogous to forming an association track by means of which 
idea, inspiration, and vitality are made available to consciousness. 

The vision thus obtained corresponds to a sort ol dream 
experienced however in a fully conscious state—one In which 
none of the faculties of will, keen perception or criticism are in 
abeyance. The goal of Analysis is accomplished readily by such 
means. A wide range of knowledge and feeling 15 thereby opened 
up and assimilated without strain or difficulty to the advantage 


and development of the individual. 
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Interpretation of the vision is an important factor. The 
neglect of Interpretation may account for the té la еї 
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of mind-staggering dimensions. It is this Life 8 ) 

strate of the entirety of existence, and it is this primal conscious- 

ness in which we live and move and | еі 

ОЁ manifestation, cosmic centres develo d 
of loftv intelligence and power hereby t 

high tension may be modified and reduced so as ultimately t 

produce an objective manifestation. These cosmic centres 0 € 

are what for the moment we may name the God t 

beings of enormous wisdom, power, and spirit 

ascending 1 he Unkn 0 

Unnamed God. The particul: that the rm re S 
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in Magic a clear classification 
Life. 


In an earlier paragraph I gave the metaphor of a man 


striving to reach the roof-top of a several storeyed building. 
Now Magic conceives of spiritual development in an analogous 
way, that is personal evolution is progressive and orderly 
Divinity is the objective we seek to reach, the roof-top. We, 
those of us cherishing the mystical ideal, are below on the 
ground. Not with one leap may we attain the summit An 
intervening distance demands to be traversed. To re the 


roof we must use either stairs or lift. By 


technique we employ the invocation of the Gods, at tempt 
union with their wider and vaster consciousness. Since the 


represent the several cosmic levels of energy and mind, as 
| 


unite ourselves in love and reverence and surrender to them, 


by so much the nearer do we approach to the ultimate source anc 


root of all things. 
ig the plan of the Tree of Life as his guide, th 


Arch 


another system, desirous of ming! 


invokes the lower Gods or 


own life with, and 


surrendering his own being to, the greater and more extensive 
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life of the God. Thus his spiritual perceptions become finer anc 


more sensitive, and his consciousness becomes with time accus- 


tomed to the divine force flowing 


wh him. His 
evolution proceeding, he invokes the God of the 


pr cedi 


plane immediately above. Following the same 


'erated con- 


attempts to assimilate his own essence, his own inte 
sciousness to that of the divinity he has invoked. And so on, 
until finally, he stands upon the lofty Darien peak of spiritual 


realisation, united with the transcendental life of infinity, feeling 
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means or the magical 
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I descent of the Logos can be traced in the universal idea 
of the G ht of t Gods means the 
approach of the “ ki " into t hearts of men 
So what had been vision, was darkened. Men had 

lf-co ousness a nner training arising from it, and cease to 
de d O X aginative visions bestowed from without 
tomises t universal event: ** Not I, but Christ in 


fruitful that does not find its rela- 


é//-consciousness 15 


tion tot ole Cosmos. 
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owing th line of thought we shall find that it is not 
incorrect to speak of a pre-Christian Christianity. We can do this 
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not by relegating the Christ-mystery into the realm of the * solai 
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idea. but as set оа story ога dyin and riser 
Sun-being, a pre-vision of what was later to become the mystical 
fact " of Christianit 

What was described 6 previous article as the sleep of 
mvthical heroes represents the fact of t ran ition from one ace 
to another nd tl connected with the precession of the 
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kinds of quests. These are in the nature of a aration for th 
kingdom.” One must picture to onesc if that the re Was a shar 

distinction between those sections of Europi »pulations who 


were closely cont lates 


people, 
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Wild passions dominated them. Physic 
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The initiates were instructors, through their higher powers of 


understanding of the material wor 
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Moreover 
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subdue their passions, pre se 
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the temp all sin—and indeed the 


very tact of becoming more was seen to be the real 


bringer of illness. So ig, science, self-sacrifice and chivaln 
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Waldorf School in Stuttgart (I quote from Dr. 
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accounts given of the experiences of Percival” 
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( the eighth- centuries. 


accustomed to a life of 
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bloodshed, 


much blood was shed in sacriiices. 
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modern picture of the Round Table reflects only the external 


desires of nations. It is but a flickering illusion of the “wholeness 
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0 ee created not by love but by the waves of electricity 

and raucous voices of the radio 


ustorical Character 2” 


readers of THE MopERN Mystic. He mentions the preface to 
nas Malory’s Le Morte d’ Arthur 
English printer, where he says : 


In the Abbey 


written by Caxton the 


the print 1 


of Arthur.” 


continues Dr. St 


In, is given to St. 


ot Malmesbury, speaking of 


the Same Way as WX illiam 
tanus, the hero of the battle of Mons Badonicus, 


calls this man, having quite another name, * Arthurus.’ He says : 


* Hic est Arthur de quo Britonum nugae hodieque delirant.’ 
This is the real Arthur of the 


British tales. The name is used as a 


synonymous term for a certain type of hero, [here havc been 


and the title was given to all those who 


honoured and worked for the of the evolution of the 
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of Knights 


гегигеа 
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wno used tne name 
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r existed in close connection with the 
royal House, other documents also make clear. Later, Henry VII 
gave to his son the title of * Prince Arthur," and * 
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the person of the Prince an Order in which the irthurtan tradition 


created round 


Was held ver | 
n 1583 Richard Robinson published a book callec / 
t / 


Table. In this he describes the symbols used 
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by this Order which in he fixed star 5, planets, and 


There seems to be little doubt that Sir Thomas Malory was 


hemist, and that he made use of the works of Basilius 


\nd, says Dr. Stein, 


* the whole Company of Knights who groupe d themselves round 
\rthur and the royal House were secret masters in alchemy. Their 
goal was international, cultural life." 


But it would be a mistake to think that the Arthurian tradi 
tion is to be admired as British for the sake of Britain. It is more 
true to say that Britain should take to her heart the great mystery 
of the Round Table, whose Knights went forth to meet the coming 
of a still nobler ideal, and to see in it the foreshadowing of her 
mission in and for the present world. For the Round Table is not 
limited to one time or place; it is the training-ground where 


valour with the sword of justice is to be transformed into the 


valour of freedom and of love. 


» 1 
trom tne 


"ultivated by the Order of King Arthur 
there lived the recognition that Nature and Man are always in the 


shadow of death so far as material manifestation is con 


cerned. All external creation is the last and final expression of the 
might of the Father-God. So He and Death are the same. But 
there is no way of coming through Death into Life save by the 
oon. 

The old Mysteries were wedded to a dying Nature ; and it 
needed a Percival—whose name means that light pierces the vale 
of darkness—to bring redemption to them. This is described in 
the Grail legend as the healing of the wounded King, Amfortas. 
But Percival failed to accomplish his task of healing when he 
entered the Castle of the Grail the first time. He saw all. He saw 
the overwhelming wonders of the Chalice. He saw the wounded 
King. But he forebore to ask a single question as to their meaning. 
So he was driven forth, only to return again after his soul had 
known the full bitterness of every trial. And //ez he asked the 
wounded King: “ What ails thee?” 

The question was wrung from him, from the very heart of 
necessity, through which the soul bursts its way at last into 
freedom by its own inevitable act. | 


! bit) is the 


This free and awakened and burning interest a 
expression of that element of Life we call the Son. This overcomes 
the material world. Through “ pain unto death ” the Son appears 
to Man and leads the way back to the Father through the might ol 
the resurrection. Thus a * new Nature’ 


eternal. 


IS created which is 


When Percival at last asked his question the wounded King 
was healed, and the poet describes the shining and gleaming ot his 


skin and his unearthly beautv. 
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striving of the ascetic yields. Even the longing for wisdom for 
oneself is seen as one of the desires that blind and with this 


was the reason of his titie 


Buddha, the Enlightened One. 


Some time in the fifth century before Christ he 


ug + ב‎ : 
| northern India, and the legend 


son of a kine 
up and was married in circumstances as good as anv man could 


desire. But a number ot small incidents showed him that in 


wealth and pleasure there was no lasting happine 


1 1 3 1 1 1 1 
a coin whose other I Whereat he stole away рү night 


from his home and became a wandering ascetic. seel 


ace 1S pain, 


mortification the happiness which no lu 


pains of fasting anc 


1 von! . | Есу 1 lati 7 | 1 
could give. But even here he found no consolation, for he had 


lite upside down to find that pain is a coin 


turned his 


whose other face is pleasure. There is no wisdom in cleaving to 
one extreme and rejecting the other, for the two can no more 
exist without each other than there can be front without back or 


flower without root. Therefore he stilled in himself the con 


desire of man for one side of life without the othe f, and with this 
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which 1s to-day known as Zen. And if we examine the teachings 
ot the Chinese Zen masters, we find that their Buddhism was 
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IV.—GAUTAMA THE BUDDHA 


letting go discovered the great principle of the Middle Way. 


But the Middle Way is not compromise ; it is no mere principle 


of moderation, of being not very good and not very evil, of 


having no great pleasures in order that there may be no great 


pains. It has been rightly said that the Golden Mean is more 


t 
mean than golden, but the Middle Way is less the Golden Mean 
than the Golden Meaning. 
That is to say, just as the child is the meaning, the raison 


‘tre, of man and woman, so the Middle Way is the meaning of 


lite expressed as a changing rhythm of opposites, Music 18 a 


meaning whose father is sound and whose mother is sil 


ence ; 
there is no meaning in sound alone or in silence alone, but when 
the two are wedded in a rhythmic sounding and silencing of 


notes there emerges a melody. Thus we may see that the Buddha’s 


Enlightenment is the full understanding of the meaning of lite. 
Unenlightened people do not perceive this meaning, for they are 
always seeking life as apart from death, and pleasure apart from 
pain; it is as if they desired a tune which was just one long 
uninterrupted noise, or a world in which there were no women. 
(Some of them actually do desire this latter monstrosity.) There- 
tore the Buddha’s Middle Way is no more a compromise han 
8 child is a hermaphrodite. It is neither a static condition 1 
g of the two into one, 


balance between the opposites nora merg 
On the contrary, it is relating them to one another in such a way 


as to give them meaning. The marriage ceremony 15 not held to 
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by Thon / . / atts 


no means an escape Irom pain. Th 15 a discipie Came 


master and asked, “ It is terribly hot, and how shall we escape 


the heat ?” And at once the answer came, “ Let us go down 
the bottom of the furnace.” So the perplexed isked 
again, * But in the furnace how esc CO 
fre?” To which he received the re} No et 


pains will harass you." This seems to be anoth 


. > 1 1 - 1 
that evil is overcome by acceptance as distinct from deni 
if vou try to avoid death you enter a living death, for life onl 


lives, only moves, because it is at every moment dying. The 
more you run away from your shadow , the faster 1t follows 

it does not cease to exist because you turn round ard look the 
other way. Buddhism is therefore the art of understanding the 
shadow, of coming gladly to terms w is well as the 


day. For itis only when the day looks at the night and loves it for 


being different that a meaning is born between them, and only 


when we say YES to all experience tl 


life. We cannot have the flower's beautv without the root's 


ugliness, the light and colour above without the dirt and darkne 
below, and Enlightenment is the understanding that both are 
supremely right in their own places. Ignorance is trying to have 
one without the other, and sin is to put the flower in the dirt and 
less in beauty 


the roots in the air. But the flower is not any 


because the root feeds on mud, and it is well to remember that if 
the delights of the table did not undergo a relatively unpleasant 
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evidence here is an obvious need for serious literature 1 
this kind ; in fact one might say that “ it is in the air.” 
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Lately exposed to public sight and sale—being a true 
and exact account of the manner how Wencislaus 
Leilerns—the late famous projection maker at the 
Emperor's Court at Vienna, came by, and made 
away with a very great quantity of powder of pro- 
jection—by projecting with it before the Emperor and 
a great many witnesses selling it etc., for some years 
past. 

Published at the Request and for the satisfaction of 
several curious especially of Mr. Boyle, ete. by John 
Joachim Bichu, one of the Council of the Emperor and 
a commissioner for the examen of this affair. 


London: printed by Thos Dawks bis Majesty's 

British printers living in Blackfriars, sold also by 

La Curtiss in Goat Court on Ludgate Hill 1680. 
Quarto containing 38 pages. 
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E ought not therefore to feel surprised that some did 
* hold this contained the whole and perfect decoc- 
tion of the metallik virtues wherein the central virtue 
was most abundant." But although this may follow 
as a matter of course, we doubt whether all our readers are aware, 
that the light which Noah was commanded to be hanged in the 


country, evinced a very considerable knowledge of the nature of 
metals, particularly gold, and although there is some obscurity 
and ambiguity in his details respecting the trituration of the 
molten calf, there is yet sufficient to show that the operation Was 
effected by an experienced hand. We may rest assured, that if 
once any data however trifling or inefficient were afforded of the 
possibility of metallic transmutation, the report would not only 
gain ground, but become a permanent fixture or fiction too 
tempting to be ever forgotten or given up by those who were 
sanguine enough to hope for success. 

Ne may therefore conclude that the art was more or less 
admitted and encouraged in successive ages, and that books 
existed treating of subjects nearly akin to it. We learn from Acts 
xix, verse 19, that many which used curious arts brought their 
books together and burned them before all men. That it was 
practised to a considerable extent among the Romans we ako 
know, since a law was passed for the banishment of all who 
professed it. Cæsar exerted himself to check its progress, and we 
learn from Suidas that Diocletian caused a diligent enquiry to be 
made for all ancient books which treated of the admirable art of 
making silver and gold, and without pity committed them to the 
flames, apprehensive lest the opulence of the Egyptians should 
inspire them with confidence to rebel against the Empire. 

In the fourth century we again hear of it from certain Greek 
writers who speak of it as a well-known art. In the thirteenth 
century it seems to have gained ground, a natural consequence of 
the enthusiastic feeling of the times. It infected even the learned 
Thomas Aquinas who became a proselyte, though severe laws 


j/ m ] latus or is e kblo C3 - 


Ark was a precious stone (the true Philosopher’s) giving light to 
all living creatures. Paracelsus properly remarks that this, “ the 
greatest carbuncle could not do, nor any precious stone that is 
only natural." We know that notwithstanding all this information 
some will still remain impracticable sceptics unassailable by any 
arguments we might presume to urge. To such we can only 
address the words of the great and good Michael Sendivogius, 
“ If any man doubt of the truth of the art let him read the volu- 
minous writings of ancient philosophers, verified by reason and 
experience, whom we may deservedly give credit to in their own 
art, but if any will not give credit to them, then we know not how 
to dispute with them as they deny principles, for deaf and dumb 
men cannot speak.” 

Having given my authorities for the high and undoubted 
antiquity of the art, I shall proceed to offer a few remarks in 
corroboration of its having been studied, if not by our ancestors 
before the Flood, at least by those who lived a few centuries 
subsequent to that event. Of its antiquity indeed there can be no 
doubt, whether it was imported from Egypt by the Greek 
philosophers, must remain a questionable point, but I am inclined 
to think from the extraordinary degree of information and learn- 
ing—combined with the practical knowledge of metallurgy 
possessed by the Egyptians—that the supposition is not without 
foundation. 

Moses, who was deeply skilled in all the sciences of that 


were enacted and enforced against all those who professed it 
In the following century it continued to flourish with an accession 
of encouragement, going hand in hand with its sister science 
Astrology. In England we have a curious instance on record, not 
only of the hold it had on the public mind, but of the attempt of 
Edward I to replenish his exhausted treasury and satisfy the 
claims of his creditors by the aid of Alchymy, and the sophistica- 
tion of his coin, by which the base metals were to be metamor- 
phosed into * verissemum ansum et purissimum argentum." 
No sooner was this published, than the proclamation was 
followed up by a patent under the direct authority of Parliament 
wherein the King tells his loving subjects that the happy hour 
was drawing nigh when by means of the Philosophers' stone he 
would pay all the debts of the Nation in real gold and silver. In 
the fifteenth century it again appears sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment and as an indirect source of profit, licenses being grant 

to practice it, copies of which may be seen in Rymers Бай 
vol ХП, A.D. 1476. From that period it continued to pas 
current as a sterling science, and contained in its list of supporte 
and patrons names of considerable note, notwithstanding the 
opposition of such writers as Guebert, Gassendi and Kepler 
Libaviaus who died in 1616 thoroughly believed in Alchymy. 
Boyle also professed his belief in the science, and the great Lo 

Bacon not only learnedly discusses the theories of Paracelsus but 
in speaking of transmutation says, “ The work itself I judge tobe 
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possible, for we conceive that a perfect good concoction, or 
digistion, or maturation of some metals will produce gold” 
(vol. IV, Naf. His. page 160). Soon after these times the stupen- 
dous discoveries in chemical knowledge loomed on the human 
mind. However it must be conceded that the Alchymists though 
working in the dark, with only a scintillation of truth to lead them 
on, were the undoubted pioneers, men who in searching for 
hidden treasures, turned up, and pulverised the soil, and thus 
although they might fail in their researches succeeded in giving 
to the world those wondrous discoveries of modern times. 

Having given a short sketch of this art, I will now attempt 
some account of its character, and the principles upon which it 
was founded, Its object was twofold: the one to produce a 
substance capable by combination of converting every metal 
with which it came in contact into gold; the other as a pabulum 
vite to protract indefinitely the period of human life. In the 
prosecution of this part of my subject I shall quote largely from 
the books before us not only as authorities, but as illustrations of 
the style and modes of reasoning adopted by the alchymical, or 
as they called themselves, Spagyricall* Philosophers. In the 
phraseology of these singular writers, we find the bright beams 
of pure science and well-founded rational opinions, given in 
eloquent strains and with fervent piety. Thus we shall find that 
the very stepping stone on which the Alchymists set their feet, 
for the purpose of springing into the recesses of nature, was a 
compound of qualities combining very much that was true and 
excellent. 

The principal object of the Alchymist was a perfection of 
that knowledge by which the secrets of nature could be laid open, 
and was not that a lawful and a laudable pursuit, particularly 
when associated with the prevailing and frequently repeated 
opinion that the Initiated were working under the immediate 
sanction and guidance of the Almighty ? 

In the New Light the opinion is thus expressed. “ Thou 
therefore that desirest to attain to this art, in the first place put 
thy whole trust in God thy creator and urge him by thy prayers, 
and then assuredly believe that he will not forsake thee, for if God 
shall know that thy heart is sincere and thy whole trust is put in 
him, He will by one means or another show thee a way and assist 
thee in it, that thou shalt obtain thy desire. Pray, but yet work.” 

Paracelsus in his treatise on the Urim and Thummim, says 
" Philosophy is nothing but the study of wisdom considered in a 
created nature, as wi// subject to sense as invisible and conse- 
quently material. Wisdom’s central body is the shadow of 
wisdom's central essence, and the moral interpretation can never 
exclude the real effects from ocular demonstration, but where 
teason hath experience, faith hath no merit, and without faith 
there is no knowledge of any excellent thing, for the end of faith 
is understanding. Again to obtain the treasures of nature you 
must follow nature only. She gives not the like time to every 
generation. The mare hath ten months, the elephant three or as 
some say nine years—and fifty before conjunction—therefore be 
patient in a work of nature for thereunto only is promised victory 
and the chief errors in art are haste and dullness. Neither refuse 
the waters of Shiloah because they go slowly for they that wade 
in deep waters cannot go fast.” | 

I come to their next philosophical principles, which con- 
sisted in a belief that there were certain primitive monocula or 
ור יי‎ 


* Spahu—a searcher. 


atoms partaking of body, soul and spirit, under the contro! more 
or less of a certain spiritual agency. Creation was the determina- 
tion or arrangement of these elementary atoms by certain estab- 
lished laws, and the grand arcanum was by the investigation of 
these laws to ascertain the features of this primitive organisation, 
and generate, if 1 may so express myself, or imitate nature by the 
perfection of art. Nature was a subordinate power or medium by 
which Deity exerted his omnipotence, the Deity being a self- 
existing and indivisible Spirit, and the object of Nature was 
an incessant and persevering tendency or progress towards 
perfection. By identifying themselves in a manner with nature, 
they thought that by close application they might like her become 
a medium of Divine agency, and Prometheus-like draw down the 
fires of Heaven and control their powers. 

Keeping in mind this view of their principles, associating a 
spiritual and therefore indestructible existence with all the varied 
forms of creative power, we must not be surprised to find that 
death was a term implying transformation rather than destruction. 
The perfection of every art requires a new birth as that which is 
sowed is not quickened except it die, but here death is taken for 
mutation and not for rotting under the clods. 

Now therefore we must take the key of art and consider the 
secret of every thing is the life thereof. Life is a vapour, and in 
vapour is placed the wonder of art; whatsoever hath heat, 
agitating and moving in itself by the internal transmutation is 
said to live. This life the artist seeks to destroy and restore an 
eternal life with glory and beauty. Exclusive of these funda- 
mental principles we find scattered throughout their works 
repeated allusions to important phenomena even in our days but 
imperfectly revealed and partially understood. For instance the 
doctrine of latent heat seems to have been an universally admitted 
fact. In the New Light fire is mentioned as penetrating, digesting, 
conoding and wonderfully adhering, without visible, but within 
invisible and most fixed. It is said to be of all the elements the 
most quiet, and like unto a chariot when it is drawn it runs, and 
when it is not drawn it stands still, and in all things undiscernably. 
Thou hast an example of this in the flint, in which there is fire, 
yet it is not perceived, neither doth appear until it be stirred up by 
motion, and kindled that it may appear. 

Having given a history of the principles, etc., of Alchemy 
I will now enumerate some of the leading professors of our art. 
I will begin with the father of Philosophers, Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, next Romanus Morienus, Polydor, Ropecessa, Sendivogius 
and Bernardus Trevisanus, all men of renown in their day, all 
worthy to be held in remembrance by good and true Alchymists. 
I must next speak of the subtle witted Geber, that splendid 
luminary of the ninth century. Next comes Raymond Lulli by 
the universal suffrage of the age called the illuminated doctor by 
his followers. He was exalted as a paragon of piety suffering 
martyrdom as the reward of his labours, and leaving his mental 
tabernacle so impregnated with a gaseous odour of sanctity that a 
pillar of light is said to have emanated therefrom and thus 
pointed out the site of its sepulture to those who anxiously 
sought for his precious remains. He departed this life 1315. 

As an encouragement for future experimentalists I would 
mention Nicholas Flamel, who is said to have amassed immense 
wealth, and to have founded and endowed Churches, convents 
and hospitals to a great extent. 

Then comes Arnold de Villeneuve, head physician to Pope 
John XXII. He is said to have manufactured gold of the purest 
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HERE are some people alive to-day who are able to 

appreciate the starry heavens in a peculiarly personal, 

inward, and intimate way. When, in moments of solitude 

and stillness, they look up to the twinkling multitude there 
is at times the accompanying feeling that the heavens might reveal 
their penetrative tones and secret harmonies whose personal 
correspondences are to be found only in the depths of the soul. 
Those who can sense these cosmic overtones are a gradually 
decreasing number; such harmonies are part of a stream that 
belongs to a past increasingly difficult of contact the more modern 
science takes possession of the Earth. 

Nostradamus, in the sixteenth century possessed powers of 
perception which to us are almost incomprehensible. To him, the 
sky was a script in which he read time-embracing prophecies of 
the destinies of peoples and generations yet to come—prophecies 
that continued to be fulfilled up to the time of the French 
revolution. In him appeared to be stored all the star-lore of the 
ancient Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Greeks. 

In the Mystery Temples the priests, by their knowledge of the 
stars, unveiled the history, past and future, of the world and of 
mankind. Only a small part of their immense wisdom lay in a 
knowledge of the connection between man and the world of 
stars as portrayed by the ordinary birth-chart. They noted, for 
instance, the position of the moon, whether it were waxing or 
waning, in what sign of the zodiac it stood, and so on—further 
indices of the destiny of the Earth and the character and capa- 
bilities of the subject. With the decay of the ancient mysteries 
the ability of the old initiates correspondingly deteriorated ; it 
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(A new series of articles in which the ancient science is approached from an 


unusual angle.) 


has been lost in a maze of records, formule and rules, which, in 
course of transit through the centuries can no longer be under- 
stood. Only the remnants of the wisdom possessed by the 
ancients in its once magnificent fullness is recognisable in modern 
Astrology. 

The immediate source of the inspiration drawn on by the 
ancient Initiates is of necessity closed to us. During the last four 
centuries natural science has become the direction of the search 
for knowledge—a direction which also set limits to the amount 
of knowledge attainable by the method. There is no correspon- 
dence between modern Astronomy and the wisdom of the 
ancients. Modern scientific teachings change rapidly, yet the 
underlying spirit which imbues them—a sincere inner quest for 
knowledge—is that with which we must approach Astrology if 
we would recapture the ancient wisdom. For the impulse which 
urges science is at bottom a natural and discerning love of the 
Earth—it is true that because of it the heavens have been lost— 
but they can be regained when science infuses into its researches 
a knowledge of the Spirit. 

In embryology—a science of significance in connection with 
Astrology—great strides have been made. The origin and 
growth of both animal and human embryo has been the subject 
of much laborious research. True, much remains in darkness 


especially about early stages of embryonic development, a period 
of primary importance and of far-reaching effects on the h 
after birth. Indeed, the question arises whether the actual tige 
of birth (regarded by the ancients as fundamental to their stare 
wisdom) is not after all of only secondary importance, In study. 
ing the influence of heavenly bodies on human beings one may 
wonder whether the time of conception and succeeding embryonic 
stages are not of greater significance than the constellation at 
birth? Birth only means that the young life has attained to 
separate existence ; it is released from the mother. 

When we rightly comprehend that which has been left to us 
by tradition we shall see that the ancient star-sages were well 
aware of pre-natal events in their more cosmic-spiritual aspect, 
The almost mythical records from Egyptian times speak of the 
Hermetic star-wisdom and refer to Thoth or Hermes, the 
legendary founder of the ancient Egyptian culture. Through the 
clairvoyant consciousness which in those times men still possessed, 
this wisdom shed light on the horoscope of birth, particularly in 
the relation of the Sun, Moon, and Earth. Froman understanding 
of those relationships they were able to deduce the rea/ beginning 
of embryonic development and to appreciate the particular aspects 
which were being woven by the cosmos into the new human 
organism just coming into existence. Understood in the light of 
this knowledge, the constellation of birth opens up for us a key 
to the spiritual nature and powers of the Universe which form 
and mould the real being which man brings with him through the 
gate of birth into earthly existence, 

The constellation of stars at the moment of birth illumines 
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the human being from three aspects ; the Moon, Sun, and Saturn 
in their relation to the Earth. By them, deep spiritual connections 
are revealed. At the moment of birth the Moon is either visible 
above the horizon, or invisible below it. Its relation to the Sun 
is either waxing or waning. With these facts as a basis it is 
possible in each individual case to go back to the time of “ con- 
ception." In this way we are led to a certain constellation lying 
approximately 273 days prior to actual birth, though this period 
varies in individual cases. (Technical details, accompanied by 
examples will be given in a later article.) The physiologicil 
aspect of birth is still very much of a mystery, but those interested 
in Astrology will probably agree that the constellation at the 
moment of conception, for the purposes of our present study, 
is probably of great significance. Under its influence a new 

is beginning to take form. Whoever is familiar with the develop- 
ment of embryo will also agree that the precise moment of com 
ception is vital, so it will be worth our while to study cosmit 
conditions prevailing at the time. From that moment it wil 
necessary to study the flowing cosmic life for the next 026 
months ; to observe the path of the Sun through the signs of 
zodiac together with those of the planets, their retrogression 
and so on, all coinciding (approximately) to ten revolutions 
the Moon around the Earth. These Lunar revolutions ate of 
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utmost importance; they are precursors of the subsequent 
rhythmical epochs of the earth-life to come—she whole cosmic 
rocess is pictured in them. But besides gaining an insight into the 
earthly life of the new human being, we shall have a picture of 
his destiny in which are indicated his potentialities, hindrances 
and the conditions which will prevail at varying periods of his 
life, Even tendencies to illness and health will be disclosed. Pre- 
natal cosmic phenomena portray the creative element in the 
human being, the so-called * etheric " body, which throughout 
the earth-life accompanies the physical body bringing about its 
development and changes, and guards it against its tendency to 
decay. All this has very much to do with the moon, for the 
moon translates the cosmic, spiritual nucleus into events in time. 
This fact could well be termed the Moon Mystery of the human 
being. 

But we are able to go still further. Man's connection with 
the moon enables us to understand the finer qualities of the 
otganism—including all that which is due to heredity. Man has 
of course, particular and important relationships with the Sun, 
not only in its objective sense as a fiery, heavenly body, but in 
the sense that it is a solar entity expressing itself in an appointed 
orbit. We know that the apparent path of the Sun is a very 
important cosmic reality. The Sun-sphere leads us to a con- 
stellation which, though it has a mathematical relationship to the 
birth constellation, is, in point of time, very largely independent 
of it. It can, in fact, appear either before or after birth, but of this 
greater details will be given in future articles. This constellation 
has a deep correspondence with the soul and the essential nature 
of being ; it reveals the fundamental outlook on the world. It 
has already been shown that every possible world-conception 
and philosophy can be related to one or other of the signs of the 
zodiac.* Idealism, as a philosophy can be related to Aries, the 
logical outlook with Jupiter, and so on. 1f then, a man is an 
idealist, but tends towards logical expression of it, one may say 
that he has Jupiter in Aries as a spiritual horoscope in contra- 
distinction to the mathematical precision of the ordinary horoscope 
of birth. 

In order to determine this spiritual constellation it was neces- 
sary to study actual lives, from which it became apparent that it 
could be deduced with mathematical accuracy from the constella- 
tion of birth. Proceeding from certain facts and mathematical 
conditions relating to Saturn at the time of birth, a constellation 
can be found which tells us much about the passing of the human 
individuality through previous incarnations. This aspect of the 
heavens stands in almost timeless sublimity above the horoscope. 

The diagram will help to make more clear the cosmic relation- 
ships, and from it we shall try to work out exact details. In the 
first place we have the acknowledged fact of reincarnation, of the 
individuality plunging ever and again into epochs of earth- 
evolution at particular times suited to its development. During 
the periods between incarnations the soul is preparing for its next 
earth life. We may, therefore, assumed a certain “ direction ” 
through all successive incarnations, indicated in the diagram by 
the line going towards birth. After entry through the gate of 
birth, nothing remains in the consciousness to remind the human 
being of his sojourn in more spiritual worlds. Yet there is a way 
to penetrate the veil of the stellar constellation ruling at the time 
of birth, the rending of which tells of the immense preparation 
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* See the works of Rudolf Steiner. 
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which was undergone to make this earthly life possible. This is 
indicated in the three circles of the diagram. 

All this can be found in the mathematical relationships of the 
constellation of birth. To begin with, light is shed on the pre- 
natal cosmic influences which correspond to the embryonic 
development. There is also reflected in this constellation expres- 
sive pictures of the bodily nature in its widest sense—the destiny 
which has found concrete expression in the form of the body. 
This, the * moon-mystery " of the human being, is indicated by 
the innermost circle in the diagram. 

Furthermore, weare given an insight into the life of the human 
soul in the realms of Divine Spiritual Beings. This is reflected in 
the Sun constellation, In it is revealed a man's philosophy—the 
“ last echo of his former union with the world of the Gods "— 
a philosophy which is, so to speak, the inheritance of the Thought 
of the Gods. (Second circle in the diagram.) Finally, from far 
cosmic distances, there streams into the birth-constellation from 
a constellation related to the Saturn-sphere (outer circle), the 
influences of past earth-lives. 

* * * * * 

Quite another aspect of the human being's relationship to the 
stars reveals itself in the constellation aż the moment of death. 
(Steiner very well understood this reality and has pointed out that 
the “ horoscope of death” is of great importance to the indi- 
vidual who has passed again into the spiritual world. He further 
asserts that the contemplation of the horoscope brings to those 
still living on earth a beautiful and selfless understanding of the 
existence of those who have passed on. Contemplation of the 
horoscope of birth, on the other hand, is too often an expression 
of human egoism.) 

Birth and death may be likened to the rhythm of breathing. 
In entering into earth-life the individual takes in, as in a mighty 
breath, the ingredients of the Cosmos and of the earth, in order 
to form from them his own organism. At death, he breathes out 
again his being into the surrounding spheres ; the physical body 
is seized by the decaying powers of Earth, his super-physical being 
he gives back again to cosmic spiritual spaces. Between these 
two poles of inbreathing at birth and outbreathing at death there 
is an earthly life which changes and evolves the substances from 
the earth and from the Cosmos—changes them right down into 
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the physical organism. As a result of past destiny, the individual 
wrestles and strives with what he has brought with him ; that is 
his task. In order to rise above the waves of outward events and 
demands, the human © I" must work in the finer spheres of the 
temperament and inclinations. The human being’s tendency 
towards a certain philosophy of life is an inheritance, so to speak, 
from the gods, but the hard facts of earthly life impel him to 
widen and deepen his philosophy, to change and develop his 
point of view, to infuse into it a quality of all-embracing univer- 
sality. The ensuing developments influence his bodily nature ; 
through illness and the like he becomes other than he was. The 


fruit of all these strivings and transformations become visible in the 


constellation of the stars at the moment of death. 

Spiritual science says that, after death, the newly released soul 
at once experiences its past life as in a picture which passes before 
it. Many people who have been very near to death and only just 
saved at the last moment have told how their whole lives, con- 
centrated in their most important points, have stood before them 
as great memory-pictures. Something like this results from a 
study of the death-horoscope. In it are inscribed the most 
significant events in the life of the individual who has passed on. 

As the birth-constellation, in the way described, points back- 
ward into the pre-physical existence of the human being, so does 
the death-constellation point forward into the existence of the 
soul after death. The death-constellation has also an important 
connection with the pre-natal cosmic events—those that took 
place during the development of the embryo. But it also points 
to an event which is related to the constellation of the Sun-sphere 
about the time of birth referred to above. Just as this latter 
constellation in the Sun-sphere is a symbol of the dismissal of the 
soul from the lap of the gods, so in the constellation after death 
is mirrored the return of the soul into the sphere of the gods 
after divesting itself of the last remains of earth existence. Indeed 
it is often only long after death that earthly strivings arrive at 
fruition. 

In this constellation, which may appear many years after 
death, but which arises with mathematical consistency from the 
positions of the stars af the time of death, is raised into Cosmic 
heights all that is pure and ripe enough to be woven into future 
forms of Earth destiny. These facts will be dealt with in greater 
detail in next month's MODERN Mystic. 


THE PHCENIX APPEARS (continued from next column) 
thou not that thou hast no Parent, nor canst thou have a Child ; 
that thou art ever begetting but Thyself ? 

“ Before thou hast even begun to say * 1 am the Progeny of 
the departed moment, the Child of the Past,’ thou hast become 
that Past itself. Before thou utterest the last syllable, behold ! 
thou are no more the Present but verily that Future. Thus are 
the Past, the Present, and the Future the Ever-living Trinity in 
one—the Mahamaya of the absolute IS." 
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“In the Greek cities, it was reckoned profane that any 
person should pretend a property in a work ofart, which belonged 
to all who could behold it. I think sometimes, could I only have 
music on my own terms ; could I live in a great city, and know 
where I could go whenever I wished the ablution and inundation 
of musical waves, —that were a bath and a medicine.” 

К. W. EMerson.—From the Essay on Wealth, 


THE РНСЕМІХ APPEARS (continued from page 48) 


the Nyam-Nyaw and the dwarfish Moo/a-Kooruziba of the וא‎ 
are even now dying. 

The Phenix was and is symbolical of other great events, 
There are other Cycles within the Racial and the National Cycles, 
Even as our tiny Earth revolves once each year about the Sun 
and at the same time revolves once in twenty-four hours шу, 
its own axis (thus inscribing minor circles within a larger) $0 also 
are smaller Cyclic Periods accomplished and begun anew Within 
the Great Saros. 

These are the individual cycles—the Cycles of the Individual 
—which in Eastern Esotericism are termed Karmic Cyeles and 
were in Western Paganism called Nemesis—Karma-Nemesi 
creator alike of Worlds, of Nations, and of Individuals. Indiyi- 
duals who, once created, of their own volition make of her or jt 
either an Avenging Fury or a Rewarding Angel. 

Just as the Earth turns upon its own axis, and just as the 
fabled Phcenix of the Ancients was, time after time, reborn from 
Fire (the symbol of Light, Life, Transformation and Purification) 
so also time after time, life after life, is the human Soul returned 
to a new body. 

Each time, the ability is given to discriminate between that 
which brings permanent happiness and the pleasures of the lower 
self which contain the seeds of Sadness and of Woe. Each timea 
little more Wisdom, a little more Strength, may be accumulated— 
for the spiritual evolution of the inner, immortal Monad is the 
fundamental tenet of the esoteric Occult Sciences. “ Be not 
deceived ; God is not mocked ; whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap,” was no idle mumbling of an aimless dreamer, 
but the expression of a Principle which is astounding in its impli- 
cations. 

It is applicable not only to the Individual. Without the 
application of this Principle, expressed as “ the inviolableness of = 
Natural Order," there could be no Science, no certitude, no 
reasoning from the past and no presaging the future. Human 
experience would become useless, and all life a chaotic irrational 


ity. 


For it is axiomatic, thanks to this Principle, that certain 
Effects must inevitably follow certain Causes, and therefore there 
is no action, no misfortune, no reaction and no blessing which 
cannot be definitely traced to the results of our own free and | 
unrestrained action or actions in this or a past life. Yet we often. 
stand, rebellious and bewildered, before the mystery of our own 
making—the Riddles of Life which we deliberately refuse 0 
solve—thoughtlessly and erroneously accusing the great Sphins 
Karma of maliciously devouring us. 

Even as did the fabled Phaenix, so also does and will Mar- 
kind perform its appointed Cyclic pilgrimage. Climates will, 
and already have begun to, change. Fach succeeding Tropical 
Year (25,868 Solar Years) discards one sub-race to beget another 
on the ascending cycle, while a series of others—less fa | 
groups—vanish from the Human Family without leaving 69 
a trace behind them. - 

Such was the symbolism of the Phoenix ; such is the coUe 
of all Nature in accordance with Karmic Law. Such is Evet 
Becoming, yet Ever-Present, Nature, for a 

“The Present is the Child of the Past; the Future %- 
begotten of the Present, And yet, O Present Moment, knowes 4 


) 


(continued in previous column) 
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HE Phoenix has long been the subject of popular super- 
stition. In fact, the myth concerning it is one of the oldest 
in existence, for even in the days of Job and of David it 
was already a tradition in Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine, 

Its intriguing story is graphically told by Ovid, and again by 
Tacitus ; Homer mentions it as a co-messenger with Ulysses and 
Ajax to Achilles during the siege of Troy ; Herodotus describes 
it; Dryden alludes to it in one of his earliest poems, and it 
appears in Shakespeare as well as in Milton. Its existence was 
first publicly ridiculed by Sir Thomas Browne in his Vulgar 
Errors, which appeared in А.р. 1646, but its reality was fiercely 
maintained a few years later by Alexander Ross. 

Herodotus, while admitting that he had never seen it, 
described the Egyptian Phcenix as having “ wings partly of a gold 
and partly of a ruby colour, and in form and size perfectly like 
the eagle." All writers agreed that it was always of the male sex, 
that there was never more than one in the world at one time, and 
the Egyptians believed that it lived for 1,461 years. In Arabia 
was the only tree upon which it would perch. 

Near the end of its life, so they also believed, it constructed 
a funeral pyre of twigs from the spice-tree and, as it felt death 
approaching, ignited the fragrant bier and committed itself to 
the flames. From the ashes of the pyre emerged a small white 
grub, which in a short time developed into a young Phenix. 

As soon as it was strong enough to do so, the young Рћсепіх 
procured a quantity of myrrh, mingled with it the ashes of the 


From both the Egyptian Phoenix and the Persian Simorgh the 
ancient Hebrew Rabbins borrowed the idea for their myths of an 
enormous bird which they called the Onech. It sometimes stood 
upon the Earth and sometimes walked in the Ocean, but in both 
instances always upheld the Sky with its head. This fabled bird 
lived one thousand years, at the end of which time it also was 
consumed upon a self-constructed pyre and arose rejuvenated 
from the ashes. 

That any Phoenix ever existed as a reality has never been 
seriously maintained by the Instructed. It is well known that 
every ancient myth, legend and allegory which has persisted 
through the ages in defiance of the corroding and distorting 
influence of Time is in reality founded upon or presents some basic 
fact or truth, usually embodying some hidden, yet entirely 
rational, astronomical or Occult meaning. The symbolism and 
allegory of the Pheenix is no exception, for it embodies both 
astronomical principles and Occult meanings of vast importance. 

It will be recalled that the Egyptian Phoenix lived 1,461 
years and then began a new life-cycle. The Peacock is proverbi- 
ally long-lived. Garuda, whose son was Ja/ayu and the symbol of 
the “Cycle of Sixty Thousand Years,” was to the Hindus the 
emblem of a certain extended Cycle, and is also the Sinha (Man- 
Lion) which is so frequently spoken of in Gnostic literature. 

The Persian Simorgh complained of its old age, saying that 
it had been born many cycles before the days of Kaimurath 
(Adam), and had witnessed the revolutions of many long cen- 
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pyre and made a ball, within which it placed the remains of the 
parent bird. It then conveyed the sarcophagus to the Temple of 
the Sun in Heliopolis and placed it upon the sacred altar. It is 
said to have thus appeared in Egypt four times—during the 
reign of Sesostris, of Amasis, of Ptolemy Philadelphos, and of 
Constantine, after which it was seen there no more. 

The Peacock, Hindu “ Bird of Wisdom” and of Occult 
Knowledge, provided the ancient Egyptians with the model for 
their Phoenix. This is apparent when one recalls the description 
given by Herodotus upon information elicited by him from the 
Egyptian priests. Yet, many centuries prior to the fabled bird of 
the Egyptians, there was another Pheenix—the forerunner of all 
others. Known as Garuda, it was of most ancient Hindu origin. 
Originally represented as half-man and half-bird, it was the 
Vahana (vehicle) upon which Vishnu, as Kala, or Time, was 
seated. 

The ancient Persian “ Tales of Derbent " speak of a mar- 
vellous bird called Simorgh-Anke, which was their fabled Phoenix 
and likewise the miraculous steed of Tabmurath (Taimuraz), the 
Third King of Persia, who was the Saint George of ancient Iran 
—their Dev-bend, Conqueror of Giants. 

From the Persian Simorgh the Turks borrowed the idea for 
their Phoenix, Kerkes, which they likewise endowed with similar 
attributes. 
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turies. Presumed to have been born at the time of the last Deluge 
of the Pre-Adamites and to have witnessed the beginning and end 
of twelve cycles of seven thousand years each, its age at that time 
(calculated esoterically) must have been some 840 thousand 
years. 

Kerkes, the Pheenix of the ancient Turks, was also of great, 
yet indefinite, age, having also periodically renewed itself, and 
the Hebrew Onech had been reborn and begun life anew for many 
recurring periods of one thousand years each. 

The symbolical significance of the Egyptian Phenix and 
its periodical renewal of life as an allegory embodying certain 
definite astronomical cycles will begin to appear when it is pointed 
out that its life cycle of 1,461 years was that precise period 
(amounting to four ordinary years of 365] days each) required by 
the Sun to complete a journey which would exactly coincide at 
the precise time of their Summer Solstice with the heliacal rising 
of Sothis (Sirius), the Dog-star which marked the annual rise of 
the Nile. To the ancient Egyptians the Phoenix was symbolical 
of their Sothiac (Great) Year. 

The connection of the Peacock (the Hindu Bird of Wisdom 
and Occult Knowledge, upon which the Egyptian Phoenix was 
based), with the Greek cycle of the six hundred years of the 
Naros is well known, while the Hindu Phoenix (Garuda), also 
sometimes connected with the Western cycle of боо years, was 
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headaches went. But 


up to that first instance ot cure, 1 never knew I had this 


Hickson, who was a lay-preacher in the Church, 
in 1933. One day when 14, he found himself able to relieve his 
cousin of neuralgia by touching her with his hands. his first 
discov ery ot the Olt of healing. 


His spiritual-healing services in Bradford some years ago 


will never be forgotten by the 
invitation of the Bishop of B , he 


opened his healing mission at St. Michael and all Angels at 


addington, London, the police had to be 


1 x 1 
the masses who thronged to him for cures. In one of these 


missions, a bishop of the chur 


, | believe, laid his hands upon 
1 
| 


sufferers after Mr. Hickson had treated them, but other‏ 6ו 


A i. 
іѕһорѕ resolutely refused to let him hold these services. A 

+ У à V3 
pastoral letter was signed in Australia by four archbishops and 
sixteen bishops, endorsing his claims, which were modest Tor 


he was a most humble servant of the Lord in whose vineyard he 


1 


aboured without reward, other than the love of those he cured. 


It would be impossible for me through lack of space to give 
the numerous cases in mw records of cures by faith healing. 
Some of them are nearly unbelievable. But what I have here 
written will, | deeply hope, be the means of helping and con- 


: suffering themselves or know those 
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I wish such people to please remember two things. First, 


that nobody can guarantee of anything by faith-healing, 


but that is not, literally, at least 1n 


15 “ hopeless. 


view, any case whic! 
other is that there are armies of quacks in all countries wh 


batten upon suffer о to be faith-healers. 


Personally, after many years of study of my subject as layman, 
lam compelled to the conclusion that there are no bounds to the 


mercy of God and therefore to His power to heal. oin and 


1 as splendid 
| 


suffering are permitted to us on this earth as stimul 
spurs to effort in what is a school to which I at least believe we 


return over and over again until we have learnt our lesson of love. 


But I am equally convinced that for each one of us the day will 


come when such stimuli, no longer necessary, will fall trom us 


as an outworn garment. 
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HAVE in my last essay set out the history of faith-healing 


=r of Medicine, down 


from the time of 


through Paracelsus,  Mesme f, Gros, Liébault, 
А ~g 1 A T I 
Bernheim, Charcot of Saltpetriére, and the psycho-ar :alytical 
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healers, from Jaroes.? Moore Hickson of 
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I might say here that both rheumatism and heart disease are 
3 1 
enormously on the increase in our day and that, as a great London 


f £ acr uim РРБ TC 
specialist told me a few days ago, " we know very little about 
either." 
: 3 
however that may be, sick people whom the doctors have 


to cure, usually try faith-healing only as a last desperate 


Personally, I believe they have some connection, but 


Get ting into touch with a healer whom I have known 


personally for perhaps six or seven years, he said to her: “Ту 
help vou if vou have faith in God." She had faith, and he was as 


iis word. He gave her “ absent treatment," which js 


y 1 ac 
gud d^ 


often effective. 
All her swellings, aches and misery Bru) subsided. Her 


headaches disappeared and when I last heard of her, they had not 
returned, and that was about a year after the cure. 

| am taking pains myself not to exaggerate and am setting 
out my facts as soberly as possible. Were I at liberty in some 
cases to “ let myself so,” some of the cures would be regarded 


as Savi juring of the miraculous. I am most anxious to avoid such 


friend, Kuda Bux, the famous fire-walker, a devout 
e man, once told me that the reason he was able 


Moslem and a fi ; 
Р walk n 2 alc 1 even wal] v prussic acid admini 

to walk upon live coals and even swallow prussic acid adminis- 
tered by medical ‘I change my vibrations,” 
By which I take it, he meant that mental process 
brought about a synchronisation of his normal corporeal vibra: 
і and those set up by the heat or poison. Poisoning, by the 


g due, as I belie уе, to the “ injection " of new powerful 


nen was because: 
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mal-vibrations cutting across the normal bodily vibration, and 


ins 


chaos in the tissues. 


I will now take a case of disseminated sclerosis which I haves 
mally closely studied for about fifteen years, as it had for me 
icular interest. It was that of an exceedingly healthy and 
1 young married woman whom it attacked after the birth 


lady tried out the specialists of several European 
and again gave her different 
diagnostician too 


incidentally, 


never take the specialist 


grew steadily worse and one eminent London 
* Your wife vill 


et worse, will lose the power of plain articulation, 


her husband quite coolly : 


"wer of movement.” 


There is sometimes an extraordinary detached brutality 


паї ү 


about t cialist, and I advise my readers merer to accept any 
hopeless diagnosis as the last word. Specialists are often wrong 


and course of disease, and 1 who have made 
of specialists," but who have never been ill in 


2 say that with full heart. A ו‎ healer of the 
n I asked him how it wa 
that I had never had a headache and that even to-day I could go 
і * Jr is your 


world invisible once said to me. whe 


mat with the champions, said: 


your vibrations right by right thinking #8 


by the elimination of fear, and you have already won half the battle 
with disease. 


You may say that the last case I have mentioned is of 


the “nervous” variety, and that my friend must have had a 
* phobia ”__the word the doctors and psycho-analysts use when 
they don’t know what to say and when they don’t know what 
they are talking about! But it was not a phobia, 

` This lady has not been cured. But I believe that were it not 
for the personal and absent treatments she received, she would 
be now, as a healer told me, “crippled and bedridden.” Yet 
fifteen years after the attack, she is still moving about. 

Further, this lady had herself little or no “ faith." She was 
only induced by me to try the treatment en dernier ressort, and 
there was, almost at once, a remarkable change for the better 
which did not continue to full cure because, as I imagine, she had 
not sufficient * faith " to act as carrier for the spirit. 

Amongst the clients of the genuine faith-healers, who usually 
take no reward, are lawyers, chemists, hard-headed business 
men, women and men of high position as also poor working 
people. Can these hundreds of people a// be wrong? Are they 
all * imagining things " as the orthodox healers of medicine say ? 

Well, if they are “imagining things,” Jesus of Nazareth 
must also have imagined them, and with Him all the blind and 
maimed he cured! Some of my medical friends laugh at Him 
and the gospel story. May God forgive them and help them as 
they sit in the valley of the shadow of modern materialist science ! 

But what about definitely physical cases ? you may ask. 

In my record-book is the case of a farmer, whose son happens 
to be a qualified doctor. For a dozen years this old man’s leg had 
been withering. Finally, he decided to try faith-healing. 

He was treated for a comparatively short time, when it is 
stated that “ he was able to run a hundred yards." 

I only know that the Lourdes “ miracles " are often facts, 
as the hundreds of discarded crutches hanging up there testify. 
The arch-sceptic but splendidly honest Émile Zola set out to 
prove them hallucinations. Ultimately, as we all know, he was 
himself converted to a belief in them as facts. But he was only 
convinced upon the evidence of the doctors and eye-witnesses. 
Apparently hopeless paralytics do fling down their crutches and 
“take up their beds and walk.” 

This type of spiritual cure, however, needs much faith. I 
think I am right in saying that such cures of paralysis and also 
those of dumbness, nerve atrophy, bleedings, etc. are only 
possible where there is present a burning faith. Nor do such 
cases usually relapse. 

I am looking at a human document on my writing table. It 
is from a lady I have known for some years, and she writes : 
" My whole body broke down and everything that could tear 
away did so. I couldn't stand on my feet for ten minutes." 

When this lady, after the doctors had given up her cure, went 
to a spiritual healer, in this case a Chinaman and anatomist, he 
said: “ Your body must have been nearly inconceivably injured 
before birth, and ‘nothing but your dauntless will and gallant 
Spirit could have kept it going at all.” | 

Not only did it happen to be true that she had been so injured 
but he astounded her by putting his finger on the identical spots 
Where she was suffering, this without a word from the patient. 
This unfortunate woman had a bad growth under the arm, which, 
Incidentally, I know was diagnosed as a dangerous growth 
needing the knife, for I sent the lady myself to the diagnostician. 
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But the old Chinaman told her that it was zof dangerous, advised 
her that the knife should not be used, and that it would gradually 
dissipate. | 

The growth did so, and when I saw her last had quite 
disappeared. 

Hearsay cases are often misleading, unless you know some- 
thing of the informants. But in most of the above cases, I have 
myself been an observer. 

But the sick and halt who thronged the little church of St. 


Stephen in Brighton, hoping to be cured through the agency of 


the devoted Rev. John Maillard were themselves observers. The 
Bishop of Chichester, to his eternal credit in a world in which 
the bishops are so often dumb through fear of losing their 
congregations, sent his charge to Maillard as follows : 

“The faith to exercise spiritual healing is the natural 
heritage of Christian peoples. It is a ministry which ought to 
be exercised with the full life of the Church behind it.” 

John Maillard then told those who had gathered, how in a 
Dockland Mission in East London he saw a figure of Christ 
looking compassionately at the sick and dying and described 
illnesses which had been cured by this ministry of Christ. 

One of the cures reported in the newspapers at the time was 
that of a little girl of seven or eight, dumb, and paralysed from 
birth, who at the healing service “ cried out loudly " and spoke. 
Her mother said that the child had not walked before that 
moment. 

At the Church convention to discuss divine healing, the 
Rev. E. Howard Cobb, Warden of the Home of Divine Healing, 
Crowhurst, Sussex, was reported as stating : “ I have seen in our 
own homes cancer, chronic asthma, anæmia and other diseases 
healed. Last August a woman who had serious cancer entered 
our home an apparently hopeless case from a medical standpoint. 
In November her doctor pronounced her fully cured." 

Here I wish to warn my readers that cancer is, of all diseases, 
one of the most difficult to cure by “ faith." I know from the 
Other Side that they are now experimenting with a “ blue ray” 
but I do not know the results of its application at the moment of 
writing. 

An educated woman wrote to me some time ago to tell me 
of a child, who from two years of age, up to twelve, “ was under 
medical supervision, weighing only three stones." Spiritual 
healing was tried in what seemed a hopeless and chronic case, 
resulting in an immediate noticeable improvement together with 
an increasing weight which has been steadily maintained. 

I mention this last type of case to prove that it is not true, 
as so often alleged, that “ faith-healing is all very well for 
© nervous ’ people—but it’s no good at all for anything else.” 

The usual defence of the doctors in such cases of faith-cure 
as those of cancer and internal disorders is: “ Oh, my dear 
fellow—I know of course it was diagnosed by the specialist as 
cancer—but he wast have been wrong, or how otherwise could 
it have been ‘cured?’ Such a mumbo-jumbo of nonsense as 
this is taken literally, from many such sceptics. 

I have seen the statement made in one of the leading medical 
journals to the effect that “of course the so-called boasted 
© miracles ° of the faith-healers are not one whit more wonderful 
than what the average medical man is doing every day of the 


€ 


year." 
That is definitely 707 true. Repeatedly the cases which come 
(continued in page 49) 
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THE SECRET TRADITION IN Freemasonry. By Arthur Edward Waite, 

Litt.D. (Rider.) 42s. pA / 

Mr. Waite’s book of 650 pp. and copious index is in no danger of 
accomplishing its enormous potentialities for go jd if it relies upon the 
enthusiasm of individual members of masonic lodges. Yet it should 
be read, every word of it, by masons, a fraternity which, by and large, 
may safely be considered as knowing less about the teachings of their 
* craft " than the members of any other organisation whatsoever. It 
is safe to say that were all Freemasons confronted with the alternative 
of understanding the symbolism employed in their lodges and of 
really living up to the mysticism inferred, or resigning their member- 
ship, there would be a tremendous slump in British Freemasonry. 
I am speaking of course principally of those members of the cratt who 
are content to stop at the third degree. Masonry, in common with 
religion, is need of an impetus. Indeed it is not too much to say that 
nine Masons out of ten neither know nor care what is involved in 
Masonic ritual, their interest being purely commercial, and or, social. 
There can be no denying that in Freemasonry is embodied practically 
the whole of mystical symbolism and teaching. It was no coincidence 
that Saint-Germain and Cagliostro used the medium of the Masonic 
lodge and ritual for the introduction of rites of their own invention, 
The great scholarship and acumen which have gone to the building of 
this truly monumental work are not such as are calculated to attract 
the particular quality of grey matter we have observed as being typically 
Masonic. The work is the latest in a series extending over many 
years in which Mr. Waite has traced the " secret tradition.” No 
student of mysticism can consider his knowledge complete without 
the inner history of Masonry. The Masonry of the Rose Croix, as 
might be expected, is dealt with at length, whilst the whole of Book XII 
is devoted to the “ Mysteries on their Mystical side and of this subject 
in its relation to Masonry.” The connection of Masonry with the 
Alchemists and Kabbalists of the Middle Ages and in later times with 
the Martinists, is discussed fully, although we doubt whether Mr. 
Waite’s findings will be received with enthusiasm by the Martinists of 
to-day. Some of them will be not a little surprised by Mr. Waite’s 
statement that Martinism, to-day, even in France “is now dead, 
utterly.” Even though we may, and frankly do, disagree with the 
author in many of his uncompromising statements relative to modern 
occult schools, his book is essentially healthy and should be on the 
shelves of every earnest seeker. It will keep him from that fatal air of 
finality which too often takes possession of the prejudiced adherent of 
some particular “ school.” 


arses are ₪ H.K. 


THE ORIGIN AND PROPERTIES OF THE Human Aura. By Oscar 

Bagnall. (Kegan Paul.) 7s. 6d. 

This is not the first book written by a doctor which treats of the 
human aura as a fact in nature. But it is the latest, and we may conclude 
represents the findings of the author and his colleagues to date. Those 
of our readers who are only just beginning their studies in mysticism— 
who are still somewhat loath to part with notions derived from a more 
material branch of science—have in this volume complete scientific 
justification for accepting the aura as a proven fact. In view of Dr. 
Bagnall’s rather dogmatic title, we are afraid that many of our readers 
will disagree with him in not a few of his conclusions. Scientific 
knowledge of the aura is still too much in its infancy for the scientist to 
affect finality especially in view of the fact that it is not so long ago 
that it scoffed out of court the occultists' assertions of the very existence 
of the aura. Dr. W. J. Kilner was virtually a pioneer in this branch of 
research, and as he was probably clairvoyant, his death doubtless 
robbed us of complete scientific acceptance of the occult truth. It is 
highly significant that Dr. Kilner (the author’s predecessor in study of 
the aura) referred to the “ void ” which exists between the skin and the 
inside aura as the “ etheric double ” ; actually the whole of what is 
known as the “ health ” aura is the etheric double which projects some 
inches from the surface of the body. Dr. Bagnall is not clairvoyant 
and has recourse to the use of screens through which he conducts his 
examinations. In the space of a review, it is impossible to deal with 
the subject adequately, but it would be interesting to speculate on the 
extent to which the aura (or anything else for that matter) is distorted 
by the use of artificial means such as screens. “ The aura is always 
blue or grey. It is never visible in broad daylight.” What many rate 
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are able to see with the naked eye is not subject to scientific ruli 

Dr. Bagnall does not believe that clairvoyance can be developed, וג‎ 

he is obliged, by virtue of the gifts of his predecessor, to acknowledge 

the fact of extended vision. An amazing statement is “I repeat that 
inanimate objects cannot emit an aura in our sense of the word,” and 
this in spite of the fact that the author was shown a photograph of 

Glastonbury Tor, around which a “ haze of a sort there certainly was.” 

Dr. Bagnall thinks his eyes deceived him. But surely even objective 

scientists, or at least some of them, long ago decided against the 

existence of “ inanimate " objects ? All things live. The fact that 

manifest at all presupposes their atomic content which is all the proof 
one needs of the existence of vibration. Dr. Bagnall means that & 
personally has never seen the aura of an “ inanimate ” object—a more 
scientific statement of the position. Faraday and Hinton are only two 
scientists who declared that all matter lives. The value of Dr. Bagnalls 
work lies in his discovery of the possibility of diagnosis by examination 
of the aura. That is a great step forward. Occultists are always willing, 
and even anxious, to accord to those few scientists who in the past 
have made discoveries of mystical truths, or who by experiment have 
confirmed the knowledge they already possessed, a full measure of 
appreciation. It is a rare thing indeed to find a scientist willing t0 
acknowledge indebtedness to the mystics of long ago who, without 
the aid of modern scientific devices, chartered the properties of the 
human aura in a way which leaves science little to discover. The lay- 
man, reading this book, will marvel at the alleged progress of science, 
for there is no hint that the existence of the aura was even guessed at 
before Dr. Kilner published his The Human Atmosphere (The ₪ 
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A Porutam History or WrrcHcrarr. Ву M. Summers. (Кеа 

Paul.) 7s. 6d. SRE: 

This highly diverting book, an amusing record of the follies of 
other days, ought not to be taken too seriously. The author Army 
believes in present-day traffic in Black Magic, is for ever warmin b 
of its loathsome presence in our midst, yet in no single instance 5 
forthcoming the slightest evidence that it exists anywhere save in BS 
imagination. Whether it is any part of the policy of THe MODERN 
Mystic to acknowledge its existence, this reviewer does not know, 
a personal view is that the only power possessed by so- k 
magic (a term which could be applied to any form of wickedness) 
over those who are sufficiently gullible to believe in its efficacy. 22 
from that criticism, Mr. Summers’ book shows a vast reading e 
subject. The practices of modern sadists and other регу 
recognised and penalties are provided by the law. If Mr. Sum! be 
likes to term such practices black magic," then black magic let it? 


The most notorious ** magicians " cited in the book were 0 
perverts of the worst kind. The small fry were merely stupid, 6 
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